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EVERY DELIVERY IS A 


CAUSTIC POTASH 
45% Liquid 
Flake and Solid 


CAUSTIC SODA 

Liquid 50%, Standard, 

Low Iron and Rayon Grades 
Liquid 70-73%, 

Standard Low Iron Grade 

Flake, Solid and Ground, 76% Na,O 


NATURAL SODIUM 
SESQUICARBONATE 


NATURAL SODA ASH 


Light and Dense 


REFINED SODA ASH 
Light and Dense 
PHOSPHATED 
CAUSTIC SODA 
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When a raincoat sheds water like a duck’s back 


US: 
COAL 
CHEMICALS 


are in the picture 


4 
j 





@ Today’s rainwear is smart and good- 
looking, yet it sheds water like the pro- 
verbial duck’s back. The water repellants 
with which fabrics can be treated are 
another outstanding achievement of the 
chemical industry. 

An important ingredient in the manu- 
facture of these water repellants is U-S-S 
Pyridine, one of the line of U’S’S Coal 
Chemicals. Other basic Coal Chemicals 
produced by United States Steel include 
Benzol, Toluol, Xylol, Phenol, Cresols, 
Cresylic Acid, Naphthalene, Picoline, 
Creosote Oil and Ammonium Sulphate. 





For complete information on these 
U-S‘S Coal Chemicals, contact our near- 
est Coal Chemical sales office or write di- 
rectly to United States Steel Corporation, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. 


U-S-S COAL CHEMICALS & 


2-952 
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OPINION. 


Hard to Believe 


To THE Eprtor: In your news article 
“More Salesmen, More Sizzle” (June 
6) you point out that many companies 
and sales managers bemoan the fact 
that it is “tough to find the dual 
man—technically trained with sales 
savvy.” 

Personally, I find this a little hard 
to believe. It has been my experience 
that reputable companies are not 
seeking these good men from outside 
their immediate organizations . . . fly- 
by-night outfits are not willing to 
offer any decent compensation . . . 

I am aware of several good men, 
myself included, that are ready, eager, 
capable and willing to do an excellent 
job of selling chemicals . . . but are 
having considerable difficulty in mak- 
ing proper contacts to consummate a 
mutually advantageous affiliation .. . 

. Are the companies you con- 
tacted in your survey in earnest or 
merely adding more “idle rumors” to 
confuse your readers and the chemical 
industry? . 

NAME WITHHELD 

Hard to believe it may be, but CW’s 
nationwide survey, wherein we chatted 
with several dozen sales executives, 
convinced us that they are earnestly 
and diligently scouting for men.—Ep. 


Definite and Unfair? 


To tHe Eprror: It was because I 
thought I could get a fair expression 
of conditions in the chemical field 
that I subscribed to CW. 

I was much surprised to note in 
your current Newsletter (May 23) 
and in your news article (p. 76) what 
appears to me to be a definite and un- 
fair stand against the interests of the 
chlorophyll industry. I am not em- 
ployed in this industry nor am I a 
stockholder in it but I have watched 
the development of chlorophyll dis- 
tribution with much interest .. . 

You quote Dr. Hillenbrand as say- 
ing, “There is no miraculous green, 
white, red or any other color tooth- 
paste that will magically prevent tooth 
decay.” I have yet to see or hear of 
any manufacturer who remotely claim- 
ed that his toothpaste was “miracu- 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments; that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: W. 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y, 
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agate rowan ig tye Bm gon 
for dewatering and washing with automatic precision 
scraper blade advancing mechanisms. 


Every Eimco Filter for vacuum o re oper- 
ation, or combination of the two, is a custom 
built machine designed and constructed to meet 
the specific requirements of your process. 

The machine pictured above is another typical 
example of Eimco custom built filter design. This 
filter is part of the flow sheet in ‘a plant produc- 
ing phenol, acetone and alphamethyl styrene. 
The purpose of the filter is to remave sodium 
crystals and small amounts of water and it was 
also necessary that the phenol in precoat cake . 
be reduced to .05% washing with crude acetone _ 
and separating the strong and weak filtrates. . 

Eimco’s testing and developing departments 
are staffed with experienced chemical and met- 
allurgical engineers whose work with consulting 
engineering firms and the engineering depart- 
ments of many producing companies has resulted 
in economies in operation and production of . 
their product. ie 

May we have an opportunity to consult with. - 
you and quote on your filter requirements? 


Ads 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION 


The Worlds lLeeding Manufacturer of Vacuum Filtrot 


on Equipment 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES SALT LAKE TY TAH 


BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 




















An AMERICAN Price Paid For 
An AMERICAN Product 
Supports the AMERICAN 

Standard of Living 


Many persuasive arguments are advanced by 
importers to induce purchase by American con- 
sumers of materials manufactured abroad. Not 
the least of these is a low price. The approach 
is often opportunistic. The continuity of supply 
may be tenuous. 


Thoughtful and substantial American Business 
is carefully considering just how far, if at all, 
it can safely introduce foreign materials into its 
stream of supply without endangering the wel- 
fare of its American suppliers. To our many 
friends who regard principle above casual op- 
portunity, we cordially express our high esteem 
.. and pledge our continued best efforts to serve 
faithfully. 


BENZOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


237 SOUTH STREET, NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Established 
1926 














OD PTRIOD aces Cis 
lous” or that it would “magically pre- 
vent tooth decay.” In my humble 
opinion such language would not be 
permitted in the advertising copy ac- 
cepted by any responsible _peri- 
odical ... 

Therefore, I would like to ask Dr. 
Hillenbrand, Where did he ever see 
such a claim advertised? No adver- 
tiser of any toothpaste, so far as I 
know, ever claimed that the use of 
his product would “take the place of 
normal dental care” .. . 

The implication of your paragraph 
is that someone has made these ridicu- 
lous claims or promises on behalf of 
some toothpaste because it contained 
chlorophyll. I seriously doubt it. One 
way to injure a product is to make its 
sponsors appear ridiculous or insin- 
cere, For some reason that, as a satis- 
fied user of chlorophyll toothpaste, 
I do not understand, you have elected 
to make the sponsors of chlorophyll 
in toothpaste appear ridiculous. Why? 

As for accusing them of insincerity, 
that is clearly shown by the paragraph 
on p. 76 which is described as a 
typical comment of ad-industry exeeu- 
tives regarding the use of the word 
“chlorophyll” in next year’s advertis- 
ing: “Why not? Some dopes still be- 
lieve in Santa Claus.” ... 

Sincerity is the permanent founda- 
tion of successful advertising. I don’t 
believe that responsible agencies 
would accept chlorophyll-based ad- 
vertising business if they thought its 
claims were false. 

The value of chlorophy]l in dentistry 
has been pointed out by dentists from 
Temple University, Philadelphia, and 
the beneficial results of its use are 
described in well-known technical 
literature. ; 

Why have you given this obviously 
unfair slant to your news about the 
new chlorophyll industry? 


Witurs G. WaLpo 
Consulting Engineer 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


CW respects your opinions, Reader 
Waldo, although we do not agree with 
them on several scores, and certainly 
we deny that «ve “slanted” the news: 

Both the itetns cited were quotes, 
and Dr. Hillenirand’s remarks were 
prefaced by this CW _ statement: 
“Skeptics had their innings this week.” 
That said, plainly, “This is an opinion” 
—and the opinion was cited in quota- 
tion marks. 

Too, apart from the “Santa Claus” 
comment, we also quoted this remark 
of another ad man: “Unless manu- 
facturers of chlorophyll products do 
something in the way of research to 
support the many claims, I look for 
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For Example: 


NOPCO* DISPERSING AGENTS prevent 


coagulation of materials that impair quality 


A prime source of grief during many processing 
operations is the agglomeration or massing together 
of tiny particles of material. For instance, pitch, 
liberated during the production of pulp for paper, 
later tends to coagulate and accumulate on the paper 
making equipment. This not only decreases the 
efficiency of the paper making machines, but causes 
“spotting” and weak areas in the paper itself. Re- 
sult: Rejects and down-time for cleanup, both of 
which are costly. 

To prevent destructive coagulation of pitch in 
the processing of pulp and paper, Nopco has de- 
veloped a very efficient dispersing agent. Small 
amounts of Nopco 1187-X introduced into the 
paper stock preparation system, at any point prior 
to the paper machine screens, assure thorough 


Outstanding NOPCO 


SI mt tas aide Bs 


dispersal of pitch particles — prevent flocculation or 
agglomeration. 


In the textile field, too, surface active agents play 
an important role—particularly in dyeing where 
evenness of shade is obtained by a controlled uni- 
form exhaustion of the dyestuff from the bath. 
Nopco 1425-B is a “levelling” assistant for use on 
yarns or piece goods. It assures perfect reception of 
the dye by the fiber thus aiding in the production 
of uniform color from batch to batch. 


A Nopco dispersing agent, or some other Nopco 
chemical, may provide the answer to a major pro- 
duction problem you wish solved. We'll be glad 
to work closely with you, and help you achieve just 
the results you are looking for. 

*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


Processing Chemicals include: 


NOPCO 
— CHEMICAL COMPANY (Dept. CW) Harrison, N. J. 


Branches: Boston +« Chicago + Cedartown, Ga. *« Richmond, Calif. 
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(Advertisement) 


INDUSTRY NEWS IN BRIEF... 


SANTA FE TANK & TOWER COMPANY OFFERS 
A SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING SERVICE 





A part of a battery of scrubbers and 
fume stacks in a large chemical 
plant to remove acid fumes and 
recover by-products. 





Los Angeles, California... Throughout the 
nation a problem exists ...the removal of 
acid fumes and dust that is emitted from 
many industrial plants. Engineering firms 
are constantly being asked to design proc- 


esses for their removal or recovery. 


The Santa Fe Tank & Tower Company, spe- 
cialists in the field of structural design, fab- 
rication and installation of these units, is 
cooperating with basic engineering com- 
panies to help to effectively cope with this 


problem. 


An example of cooperative endeavor is 
illustrated here by a chemical plant project 
directed by The Ralph M. Parsons Com- 
pany. The Santa Fe Tank & Tower Com pany 
cooperated with this internationally known 
engineering firm in determining the proper 
materials to be used... and to structurally 
design, fabricate and erect this battery of 
scrubbers. As a result of this cooperative 
effort, the ultimate customer, as well as the 
community surrounding the plant, was best 


served. 


Serving practically all industries, the Santa Fe Tank & Tower Company is probably 


the most dependable source for these specialized washer installations, Santa Fe offers 


this specialized service to engineers. 


Santa Fe maintains branch offices in all principal cities. For complete information 
and engineering data on Wood Pipe, Wood Tanks, Cylindrical Gas Scrubbers, 
Cooling Towers, and other wood specialties, write to Santa Fe Tank & Tower 
Company, 5401 So. Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California. 











OPANRITO See a. 
the product to be seriously discredited 
within a year. Many scientists of note 
are challenging right now, as we all 
know.” 

We expressed our own opinions on 
the subject in an editorial (Aug. 16): 

“We are not saying that chloro- 
phyll has no merit whatsoever. It may, 
in some cases, have some worth. But 
there is, certainly, every reason to 
question whether it is a wondrous 
cure-all applicable to any and all uses 
that anyone may dream up. 

“Most advertisements, of course, are 
deftly phrased to leave an impression 
but concocted so that statements do 
not, in themselves, run afoul of the 
FTC, 

“In the long-term interest of the 
industry . . . we must approach the 
problem soberly. Either we must 
police ourselves—or invite policing. As 
it stands today, we are, unfortunately, 
issuing that invitation.”—Ep. 


Get-Together at RPI 


To THE Eprror: You did an excellent 

job of reporting on the Industrial 

Council meeting at Rensselaer (“Up- 
hill to Understanding”, May 30) .. . 

I agree with you that this was an 

excellent start—but only a_ start—in 

public education . . . 

Howarp Huston 

Vice-President 

American Cyanamid Co. 

New York, N. Y. 


To THE Eprror: . . . Since the meet- 
ing at Troy, I have talked with a 
number of the people who were there 
and the feeling was unanimous that 
meetings of this kind do a tremendous 
amount of good, and a great deal 
more of this work should be done. 

There was some expression, with 
which I agree, that meetings of this 
kind could also be held on a regional 
basis. 

I really feel that something should 
be done to continue this type of 
WON ye 

P. M. DinkINs 

President 

Jefferson Chemical Co. Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


To THE Eprtor: . . . I especially liked 
the emphasis you put on the process 
of clarification in your report of the 
Industrial Council meeting at Rens- 
selaer... 

Here is a suggestion: Would it be 
possible . . . for some chemical indus- 
try representatives to meet individual- 
ly with a few of their local teachers 
who attended the conference? 

Such conferences held locally in 
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ROSIN AMINE CAN MEAN 
BETTER PRODUCTS FOR YOU 


Hercules* Rosin Amine D is a challenging new pri- 


mary amine made from specially treated rosin. The 
reactivity and useful properties of this versatile 
amine have led to its rapid growth and wide accept- 
ance by many industries. 

Places where Rosin Amine D or its derivatives 
can be used successfully include asphalt, biological 
growth control, corrosion inhibitors, emulsifiers, 
flotation agents, inks, paints, varnishes, rubber, and 
in textile processing. 

Some of the known reactions of Rosin :Amine D 
and its derivatives, helpful to you in exploring these 
new materials, are included in a recent book. Send 
for your copy today. 


Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY Hercules Rosin Amine D is a technical grade of dehydroabietyl- 


992 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. amine. It is an amber, viscous liquid essentially insoluble in 


water but soluble in most organic solvents. 


*TRADE MARK 6C53-4 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
Full lines of industrial air cleaning equipment 
for gases and fumes, as well as air washers 
and cabinets for air conditioning. 


VENTILATING FANS 
Complete lines, the 
Jubilee Breezo, an 
efficient disk fan — 
the “LL”, a non- 
overloading centri- 
fugal — the Axial 
Flow, and many 
others for all 
services including 
forced and induced 


draft fans. 


“Buffalo” Engineer- 
ing Sales Repre- 
sentatives in all 
principal cities are 
anxious to work 
with you ... Call 
on them for advice 
without obligation. 





Take the case of the man who saved 
a few dollars on air handling equip- 
ment, which he expected to use for 
many years. Installation costs turned 
out to be high and maintenance 
expense excessive — more than he 
saved on original purchase price. Of 
course, not every low bidder has an 
inferior product; but you can be sure 
of one thing: if a high quality prod- 
uct is to meet all low bids, the quality 
just can’t stay high! 


We at “Buffalo”, with seventy-five 
years of top quality manufacturing 
behind us, call your attention to the 
“Q” Factor.* Without it we_ could 
not have maintained the performance 
records chalked up in many of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding industrial plants. We 
have no intention of abandoning the 
practice of building the best possible 
product and pricing it afterwards, 







* The “Q” Factor — The 
built-in quality which 
provides trouble-free 

satisfaction and long life. 


. First For 
Fans 
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communities where the industry is lo- 
cated would be very inexpensive. 
Moreover, the teachers would feel 
freer about stating opinions in such 
smaller groups . . . 


Mivprep V. Forp 
Bennett High School 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
To THE Eprtor: . . . We have read 
the news article in CW on our Indus- 
trial Council meetings . . . it was most 


thorough and constructive .. . 

We hope that your reporting will 
be of value within the chemical indus- 
try as well as to ourselves .. . 

Lrvincston W. Houston 
President 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, N. Y. 


Buyer-Centered Sellers 


To THE Eprtor: The excellent news 
article “More Salesmen, More Sizzle” 
—(June 6) has impressed us deeply. 
With a young, postwar sales force, we 
share the problem of making our men 
become “buyer-centered” and not 
“buyer-spoiled.” . . . 

“More Salesmen, More Sizzle” will 
help provide the stimulus that sales- 
men need and seek. Keep these arti- 
cles coming... 

K. B. Covert 

Sales Manager 

Fire Equipment Div. 
Ansul Chemical Co. 
Marinette, Wis. 


Foamy Green 


To THE Eprror: . . . Perhaps because 
I think you hate chlorophyll and such 
gimmicks . . . I thought you might 
be interested in the enclosed ads from 
the Chicago Daily News... 

I suppose a typesetter got things 
mixed . . . but it is peculiar to see 
the chlorophyll toothpaste touted as 
“Janolized—kind to the skin” .. . and 
the shave cream as “clear green—no 
er 

I'm in a green froth—lanolized .. . 

Cnas. F, BERNARD 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sound Approach 


To THe Eprror: . . . We feel that 
your news article “Outlook for the 
Oxide” (May 23) is well prepared 

. a sound analytical approach to 





BUFFALO COMP Ey 


current questions on direct oxidation 







148 MORTIMER ST. /?, BUFFALO, NEW YORK vs chlorhydrin . . . : ec 
PUBLISHERS OF “FA GINEERING” HANDBOOK R. KATZEN a 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Manager 


Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities Vulcan Engineering Div. 
PANEL BREEZO FANS BELTED VENT SETS BELT-AIR FANS Vulcan Copper and Supply Co. ; 
BREEZ-AIR ATTIC FANS “L’ BREEZO FANS ‘NV” BREEZO FANS Cincinnati, O. : 
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Why rotors don’t fail 
in G-E 7R//CLAD motors 


G-E pioneering and research developed and produced 
this one piece cast-aluminum rotor winding, 
which has virtually eliminated rotor failures in 
Tri-Clad motors. 


Rotor is indestructible in service because the bars, end 
rings, and fans are a “one-piece” casting. No 
brazed joints, no fabricated fans to come apart. 


Rotor inertia is reduced by the lightness of the alu- 
minum, thus raising efficiency and allowing eas- 
ier starting, stopping and reversing. 


Rotor efficiency is higher, operating losses reduced, 
as the result of a special chemical treatment. 


Goa com pe yous cen 


GENERAL 











The motor runs cooler because the integrally cast 
fans dissipate heat faster. 


Operation is smooth and quiet due to the dynamic 
balancing of the rotor which also reduces bear- 
ing wear and material fatigue. 


Long rotor life is one more reason why G-E Tri-Clad 
motors last longer — give you more reliable 
service and greater operating economy. 


Order Tri-Clad motors today from your nearby G-E 
representative. You'll find popular models in 
stock. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5,N. Y. 


752-20 


ELECTRIC 








The Magi of old were held in great esteem because they 
were thought to have unlimited powers over all the forces of 
nature. They were the “good” magicians. Their opposites, 
sorcerers who practiced black magic, were believed to have 
power only over the forces of evil. 


Like the Magi of old, Allyl Chloride offers unlimited capa- 
bilities for ““good’’ in many fields. It is the key to Shell's 
synthetic glycerine, to Epon® resins, and other important prod- 
ucts in the resin and plastics fields. It is an intermediate in the 
production of pharmaceuticals, insecticides and dyestuffs. 


Allyl Chloride has many other interesting possibilities for 
new products . . . possibilities that await only your exploration. 


SHELL CHIEMIGAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Atlanta + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit * Houston + Los Angeles « 
IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited * Montreal + Toronto * Vancouver 


Newark «+ St. Louis 





Send yourletterhead request 
for a copy of Allyl Chloride 
—a 136-page clothbound 
book of reactions and 
properties. 











Chemical 








BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


A dozen Niagara Falls firms—all large users of electricity—are 
out to thwart Gov. Thomas E. Dewey in his attempt to socialize water 
resources there by authorizing the state to develop additional power from 
the Niagara River. 

The twelve, which include Hooker, Mathieson, Niagara Alkali, 
Oldbury and Stauffer, have issued a ten-page memorandum advocating 
development by private utilities. Their four major arguments: the util- - 
ities have a history of reliability; they’re ready to start construction right 
now; they pay taxes; and new facilities could be integrated easily into 
their existing power lines. 

Dewey himself has been sent a copy, as well as various congress- 
men who are members of pertinent House and Senate committees. 











Revived interest on the part of American chemical makers in 
German technology reports (see p. 26) has galvanized the Dept. of Com- 
merce’s Office of Technical Services into new undertakings. It is now 
preparing a number of bibliographies to give industry a better picture 
oi what’s available. Last month’s reports dealt with photographic chem- 
icals and emulsions, and just last week OTS brought out reference lists 
on hydrazine hydrate and formaldehyde. 

Also, at least one government laboratory, the Navy Engineering 
Experiment Station at Annapolis, is going to do something about its report 
writing. It’s starting a 15-session technical writing course this summer 
for some 250 project engineers and supervisors. Reason: top officials, who 
have to o.k. the reports, now have to spend too much time understanding 
and editing them. 








Dow Chemical and the government—i.e., General Services Admin- 
istration—have signed a one-year contract starting July 1 providing for 
continued operation of the government-owned magnesium plant as Velasco, 
Tex. The contract is renewable, and Dow says it expects to renew next year. 

Six of the seven government-owned plants were reactivated after 
the Korean invasion, but only the Velasco plant will run next year. 

In a separate agreement the government modified its policy on 
marketing the metal. Heretofore it has taken all the magnesium, kept 
what it needed and sold the rest. From now on it will take only what it 
needs, and Dow will sell the remainder through its normal channels. 











Another government-sponsored project is going less smoothly: 
Carthage Hydrocol, Brownsville, Tex., is shutting down for repairs. Con- 
struction of the multimillion-dollar gasoline-from-natural-gas plant was 
largely financed by Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Because of technical “bugs,” the plant has never reached full- 
scale production in the three years since it was completed. It was designed 
to convert 90 million cu. ft./day of natural gas into 6,000 bbls. of gaso- 
line and 900 bbls. of diesel fuel, together with by-product chemicals. 

Immediately affected are 430 laid-off employees; also involved 
are the Brownsville plants of Stanolind and U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
which utilize Carthage Hydrocol by-products in their operations. The plant 
will be closed for at least three months—and likely much longer. 
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NEWSLETTER 





In recent years it’s been easy for chemical firms to run afoul 
of the Federal Trade Commission, even though trying to steer a strictly 
legal course. But last week the new FTC chairman, Edward F. Howrey, re- 
vealed how he will recast the agency’s antitrust policy. The new goal: 
“compliance, not punishment.” 

The chemical marketing executive concerned with prices, adver- 
tising, and other matters in FTC’s domain will be dealing with a more co- 
operative agency, whose emphasis will be on advisory consultation and vol- 
untary compliance instead of rash litigation. Business realities rather than 
unyielding legalism will, says Howrey, govern FTC’s enforcement policies. 
Here’s how he proposes to do it: 

e Create a bureau of consultation within FTC to quell unfair 
and deceptive practices by fostering voluntary compliance; 

e Work out yardsticks acceptable both to FTC and industry 
to measure distribution costs, thus provide a reasonable basis for judging 
alleged price discrimination under the Robinson-Patman Act; 

e Beef up the industrial economics bureau so that economic 
questions will get proper consideration in antimonopoly cases. FTC’s eco- 
nomic advisers will be given the same status as its legal advisers. 

In another far-reaching action Howrey put FTC on record as ac- 
cepting in price discrimination actions a seller’s defense that he met a com- 
petitor’s price in good faith. He also believes it’s legal for a seller to absorb 
freight charges in order to meet competition. 











Is Rystan’s chlorophyll patent valid? Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
doesn’t think so, is marshaling its legal artillery to push its contention. 
It will continue to make its chlorophyll toothpaste after its licensing agree- 
ment with Rystan ends July 28; and rather than waiting for Rystan to file 
an infringement suit, it has already filed a civil suit asking that the patent 
(No. 2,120,667) be declared invalid and void. 

Colgate contends that the patent is “vague and indefinite”; its 
disclosures “incomplete” ; and ‘“‘not broad enough to include plaintiff’s prod- 
uct.” Citing chlorophyll literature dating back to 1912, Colgate claims the 
patent shouldn’t have been granted because “no invention was required 
to devise the alleged improvements described therein.” 








Research, exports and the atom are areas in which major activity 
by three different firms are newsworthy: 

e American Cyanamid brought Calco’s A. L. Peiker to Stamford 
to direct and coordinate 14 research and development groups working on 
its new acrylonitrile fiber, X-51. It has optioned three possible plant sites 
and is considering several others. It hasn’t decided whether to proceed with 
the fiber, but will move fast if and when the go-ahead is given. 

e Warner-Hudnut’s export sales of pharmaceuticals and cos 
metics has grown to the point (over $27 million last year) where it is reor- 
ganizing its foreign business into three geographical divisions—British 
Commonwealth and Far Eastern, Latin American, and European. 

e Kaiser Engineers (division of Henry J. Kaiser Co.) has set up 
a group to explore atomic energy. It may try to join up with one of the 
existing industrial power teams (CW, June 6), or set up a new team to 
develop industrial uses of fission products. 

Here’s one way to use MCA’s Facts Book (CW, May 30): The 
Chemical Industries Section of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
is ponying up the money to send about 450 copies to high schools and junior 
colleges throughout northern California. They'll be mailed this month. 


...» The Editors 
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This Model is nice to have around 





BUT 


this type Model * 
can save you 


$$$ 


Shown here is a model of 
Bakelite Company's phenol 
plant at Marietta, Ohio. 


* Can be Built On Your Premises by our 
engineers as your plont is being de- 
signed, not ofter it is designed. 





Industrial Models, Inc. (Del.) 
2311 Sconset Rd. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Today, scale models of new projects are recognized as valuable engineer- 
ing tools in the process industries, providing worthwhile savings in many ways. 


A scale model of your proposed plant can be used by designers, construc- 
tion forces, and operating personnel to detect interferences, omissions, waste 
space, safety hazards, and for training operators long before startup, and in 
countless other ways. 


Please send further information 
on scale models to: 


Indeed, the savings offered by a scale model are so numerous, we invite 








you to write today for complete details. Name 
INDUSTRIAL MODELS INC. Firm ; 
WILMINGTON, DEL. Address 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Alloy 
Process Vessels 











Graver recently fabricated four solid stainless steel autoclaves for use 
by Abbott in a steam sterilization process at their North Chicago 
Laboratories. Thousands of bottles of precious intravenous solutions 
are placed in these cylinders at one time and subjected to bacteria- 
killing heat. This operation represents an important step in Abbott’s 
scientifically controlled sterilization process...designed to protect the 
consumer at all stages of manufacture. 

The sterilizers, 22’ long, were designed in accordance with ASME 
Codes to withstand a working pressure of 50 psi. Graver built them 
for the Adamson United Company, original contractors for the project 
and suppliers of the patented doors with which the sterilizers are 
equipped. These sterilizers are an example of the painstaking care in 
precision fabrication that has contributed much to Graver’s reputation. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO.INC. 


East Chicago, Indiana 





NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ PHILADELPHIA e ATLANTA e¢ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND ¢ PITTSBURGH * HOUSTON « CATASAUQUA, PA, 
SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. * ODESSA, TEXAS ¢ CASPER, WYO. 
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BUSINESS @& IROUSIET 
TVA-—The Status is Quo 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which for many years has attracted 
many chemical process industries to 
its home grounds, may not long con- 
tinue to offer such attractions. 

Available low-price power—the TVA 
area's chief selling point—is just about 
to run out. This will make it difficult 
for the big, power-consuming chem- 
ical plants to expand their already con- 
siderable foothold in the seven-state 
area which the authority serves. 

TVA’s own figures show it won't 
have enough power to meet peak loads 
during the 1954-1956 winters; it will 
barely have enough to squeeze by this 
winter. Present customers, though, 
won't have to worry since the agency 
can bring in power from near-by areas 
for abnormal situations. A tight sup- 
ply and rising rates will discourage 
heavy power users for some time to 
come. 

And the outlook for more power at 
cheap government rates is further 
clouded. President Eisenhower, last 
week cited TVA as an example of 
“creeping socialism,” and called for a 
re-evaluation of the theory whereby 
taxes from the country at large sub- 
sidize a single region, which, in turn, 


tries to draw business from other areas. 

Congress, too, has expressed such 
opinions, cutting back TVA’s planned 
power expansion. Economy-minded 
congressmen can't see why they must 
go on appropriating more money for 
TVA than the agency is paying in. 
During its 20 years, TVA has cost $1.6 
billion, has paid back $67.1 million. 

Certainly, though, TVA has re- 
ceived a counterbalancing share of 
praise for doing well those functions 
that can best be accomplished by 
public enterprise. 

Magnet for Chemicals: TVA’s low- 
priced electric power has been a big 
drawing card for chemical industry. 
Six years ago, TVA estimated that 
13% of all the factory workers were in 
chemicals. This was topped only by 
textiles, with 22%. A current estimate 
puts the chemical percentage a good 
deal higher than the textile figure. 

The valley’s expansion was most 
rapid during World War II. The Kore- 
an mobilization has brought a new pe- 
riod of growth. This time, though, the 
increase in industrial activities and em- 
ployment is at a pace somewhat slower 
than obtains in the nation at large. 

TVA has been increasing its indus- 


TVA’s POWER: Nothing extra over the dam. 
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trial power rates because of its pur- 
chases from outside utilities and higher 
steam costs. Nevertheless, its industrial 
power price remains about half the 
average to industry throughout the 
country. Present charge: about %¢/ 
kwhr. Industrial users in the areas 
around the Tennessee valley, however, 
pay rates not too far above TVA’s. 
This probably has been an effect of 
TVA rate levels. 

On the Wire: The blueprint of 
Washington officials for future electric 
expansions in the Tennessee valley 
seems to be one of cooperation. Instead 
of the federal government’s dominating 
possible expansions, it would work in 
partnership with industry and with 
local and state governments. Details of 
such a partnership still would have to 
be worked out. 

Will such a blueprint also mean 
changes in TVA’s other chemical tie— 
making fertilizers? One thing is sure: 
TVA won't be expanding such pro- 
duction. 

In its last full fiscal year, TVA dis- 
tributed 628,000 tons of fertilizers and 
silicate slag. One-sixth of the material 
was distributed in the valley through 
six federated cooperative and six coun- 
ty groups. The other five-sixths was 
sold through three regional coopera- 
tives (with 57 affiliates in 36 states) 
and seven private firms (which sold in 
14 states). 

Because TVA fertilizer goes chiefly 
to demonstrate improved fertilizer 
practices or systems recommended by 
agricultural colleges, the agency feels 
that, instead of competing with com- 
mercially produced fertilizer, it is de- 
veloping new markets for such pro- 
ducers. Because of this it feels that 
any variance in the prices it charges 
for fertilizer are thus insignificant. It 
charges $70/ton of ammonium ni- 
trate, compared with the $72 f.o.b. 
commercial price. 

For its fiscal years, it sold $18.7 
million in fertilizer, figuring $1.4 mil- 
lion profits (7.5% of sales). At year- 
end it had almost $1 million in ac- 
counts receivable (5%). Certainly, the 
over-all fertilizer industry sales total 
makes this sales figure seem insignifi- 
cant. 

A primary worry of industry in the 
area has been that TVA would use its 
chemical operations as a base for ex- 
pansion. Right now, such a worry 
seems out of place. Present govern- 
mental patterns seem to presage no- 
thing more than status quo for TVA. 
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From Sewage to B 


Vitamin Bi2 from Milwaukee sewage 
is the ambitious aim of Chicago's 
Vern E. Alden Co., Engineers, which 
has signed a contract with the city’s 
sewage commission. 

It had long been realized that the 
dried and disinfected sludge from the 
city’s sewage plant, tagged Milorgan- 
ite (from Milwaukee organic _nitro- 
gen), is relatively rich in vitamin Bue. 
But the city fathers on the commission 
decided they would be out of bounds 
legally if they were to authorize the 
use of public funds on a commercial 
plant not directly connected with 
waste treatment. So they asked Alden 
to submit plans and cost estimates for 
a vitamin plant and approached sev- 
eral big producers of Biz. When none 
of them came forth with a proposal 
to build such a plant, Alden decided 
to take on the job itself. 

According to present plans, Alden 
will build a pilot plant within 60 days 
to treat between 40 and 90 tons of the 
sludge over a period of three months. 
It will then conduct a market survey 
on the sales potential of the product. 
If the piloting proves out and the mar- 
ket is established, Alden would go 
ahead with a $1-million plant. Po- 
tentially, the plant could treat 70,- 
000 tons/year of Milorganite, enough 
to produce the equivalent to 140 
kilograms of pure vitamin B12. Exact 
output, of course, will be dictated by 
the size of the market. 

Presently, the sales of Milorganite 
(as fertilizer) gross about $2.4 mil- 
lion/year. Income from it amounts to 
60% of the operating costs of the whole 
sewage disposal plant. Under the 
agreement with Alden, the Sewage 
Commission will get 35% of the net 
profit before taxes from the sales of 
the concentrate. 

The original discovery of active 
products in the material dates back to 
work done at the University of Wis- 
consin during the 30s, where it was 
discovered that chicks and hogs grew 
faster when the fertilizer was added 
to their diet. It was Miner Laboratories 
(Chicago), however, that identified 
the active ingredient as Bi2 and that 
developed the process Alden will use 
in extracting it. 

The vitamin concentrate will be sold 
as a feed supplement, has been ap- 
proved by the Federal Food & Drug 
Administration for that purpose. The 
commission figures the income from 
the vitamins will be pure gravy, will 
not interfere with sales of the ferti- 
lizer. Meanwhile, Alden is continuing 
research aimed at uncovering other 
salable products in Milwaukee’s sew- 
age. 
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STANDARD STOCKHOLDERS IN SESSION: To keep in business . . . 


Firms Learn: It Pays to “Sell 


Chemical companies, which have var- 
ied widely in their approach to stock- 
holder relations, now give signs of 
moving in the same direction. Up un- 
til recent years a large majority merely 
went through the motions of com- 
municating with stockholders; now 
former inadequate consideration is 
giving way to serious thought. Man- 
agement hasn’t come up with all the 
answers, but it’s trying. 
Management’s major consideration to- 
day, according to a CW survey con- 
ducted last week, is what the stock- 
holder wants. Annual reports have 
taken on a new look; many companies 
now employ full-time stockholder rela- 
tions consultants who advise on prepa- 
ration of financial reports and proxy 
material. 

Many Means, One End: In its at- 
tempt to cultivate the good will of 
stockholders, the chemical company 
has sent up myriad trial balloons, has 
found in most cases a warm reception 
of its efforts. Annual meetings are 
normally accompanied today by “the 
courtesy of a luncheon or other re- 
freshment.” Plant tours, similar to 
those conducted each year by Stand- 
ard Oil, are becoming more frequent. 
Post-stockholder meeting reports, such 
as Du Pont sends out, officially record- 
ing the floor-to-platform repartee for 
those unable to attend the session, are 
growing in number. 

Pfizer's annual meeting, for example, 
is an elaborate affair nowadays. Held 
in the company dining room, virtually 
papered with huge displays outlining 


Pfizer operations, this year’s version 
featured a TV-like panel with contin- 
ually changing color views of various 
operations at the Groton plant. And 
1952 was animal year at the meeting. 
On hand were minks, pigs, lambs, and 
a tiger cub to trumpet Pfizer's entry 
into the farm field with a line of ter- 
ramycin-spiked feed supplements. The 
meeting itself is run in the usual way. 
Stockholders (some 200 of them this 
year) are “vigorously” encouraged by 
President John McKeen to ask ques- 
tions; members of the board and other 
executives line up to answer questions 
pertaining to the activities of their vari- 
ous departments. Lunch is served in 
due course, and the stockholders are 
invited to tour the plant. 

At Union Carbide’s annual meeting 
(where attendance has picked up some 
500% in the past 10 years), something 
the company makes is passed out, tre- 
mendous time and effort is spent 
on staging the meeting. Travelling 
microphones, carried by hand-picked 
feminine representatives of Carbide’s 
publicity department, make communi- 
cation from the floor simpler. You see 
results, say Carbide representatives, 
in correspondence arriving from stock- 
holders in ever-increasing quantities. 

Standard Oil Co. of California ap- 
proaches its annual meeting with a 
“top brass” huddle, in which an at- 
tempt is made to anticipate the line of 
questioning. Almost invariably, Stand- 
ard finds, such questioning reflects cur- 
rent newspaper headlines. Seldom do 
they touch upon intracompany prob- 
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... you have to keep the owners happy. 


Stockholders 


lems peculiar to Standard. “We always 
expect one or two nuts to rise up with 
insistent questions sometimes deliber- 
ately phrased to be embarrassing. Last 
year there were several—but this week, 
none.” 

Kaiser Aluminum, typical of many 
companies, finds that the only people 
asking substantial questions are the 
security analysts in attendance—“and 
they are fishing for inside information 
that management has to be very care- 
ful to avoid giving.” The president’s 
message is written to forestall numer- 
ous queries by answering them before- 
hand, has been found to be “unusually 
effective in establishing rapport.” 

Most chemical companies today try 
to establish “depth behind the presi- 
dent” at annual meetings, recognize 
that the key to good stockholder rela- 
tions lies in full information, an honest 


attempt to answer all questions point- 
blank. 


Monsanto’s Board Chairman Edgar 
Queeny says of today’s annual report: 
“the only value of a stockholder’s re- 


port can come from . . . complete 
candor.” In addition, the stockholder 
receives quarterly reports and a little 
folder affectionately known as “the 
dividend stuffer,” is assured that all 
correspondence will be answered with- 
in 24 hours “as fully and as candidly 
as company security permits.” Annual 
meetings are honored with the initial 
showing of Monsanto’s latest newsreel 
film depicting events of the previous 
year; office tours follow. 

Companies agree there’s no typical 
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stockholder. He isn’t always sure just 
what he wants, but he’s becoming 
more and more convinced of his right 
to talk about it. Blanket invitations to 
“come in at any time and talk it over” 
aren't enough. Today’s stockholder 
wants to get on his feet and be heard. 

What He Wants: Increased attend- 
ance at annual meetings, admits man- 
agement, has brought up attendant 
problems. Everyone must be made to 
see what’s going on; everyone must be 
able to hear. Televised broadcasts have 
been the answer in some companies; 
regional meetings (with no legal stat- 
us) have been added by others. 

Where the annual meeting takes 
place is a touchy point with many 
“individual owners.” Atlas, for one, 
bowed to public demand, moved its 
annual meeting from Wilmington to 
New York in 1952. 

Some chemical companies have 
found the policy of having auditors 
attend the annual meeting useful in 
maintaining healthy stockholder rela- 
tions. Carbide goes one step farther, 
sends out reprints of institutional in- 
vestments between its quarterly state- 
ments. 

A cardinal rule in maintaining confi- 
dence among stockholders is to display 
“fair treatment in basic policies involv- 
ing their financial interests.” Its mani- 
festations: liberality in dividends; full, 
frank and frequent disclosure on mat- 
ters involving earnings; overt (as well 
as oral) display of management's de- 
sire to hike the stock’s market value. 

“After all,” quotes one chemical 
president, “our stockholders are the 
real owners; we owe it to them to go 
more than halfway.” 


Rationality Returns 


A political campaign rarely is a 
bland, we're-all-jolly-good-fellows af- 
fair; most of them are rough and 
tough—the opponents berate and dis- 
parage each other to the degree that 
wooing the populace demands. Bitter 
as any community campaign in recent 
weeks was the town of Henderson 
fracas in which Basic Management, 
Inc. was involved (CW, June 20). 

The mayoralty candidate, James B. 
French, ascribed but little good to the 
motives of the chemical corporations 
that comprise BMI, and his down- 
with-company-domination arguments 
won him the election. But by this 
week a good deal of the sulfurous 
charges had vaporized; the election 
fight was over; a modicum of ration- 
ality was returning. 

In answer to French’s charge that 
BMI had in effect saddled Henderson 
with a bill for $40,000 by giving it 
a water and sewage system, company 
officials contend: “Henderson is for- 
tunate in getting the BMI-donated fa- 
cilities.” Otherwise, they aver, the 
town would have had to go into debt 
to finance it. Moreover, they say, the 
water system will probably be the 
municipality’s main source of revenue 
for some time to come. 

After a few meetings, BMI execu- 
tives are convinced, all the irritations 
and misunderstandings will be cleared 
away, all the pre-election tussles for- 
gotten. Already, for instance, the coun- 
cil and BMI have scheduled get- 
togethers to talk over the proposed 
transfer of sewage and water facilities. 

It may be a matter of six months or 
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so before all the troubles are ironed 
out—that BMI executives admit. But, 
even now, there’s a new spirit. Say 
they: “French is a good mayor. If he 
sticks to the job, we and the town 
can be partners—mutually prosperous 
partners.” 


A Clash Continued 


There’s no armistice, not even a truce, 
in the labor union struggle at Du 
Pont’s neoprene plant in Louisville. 
The International Chemical Workers 
Union (AFL) finally came out with 
a clear majority in the third bargain- 
ing election there (CW, June 13), but 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board issued its certificate, new com- 
plications sprang up. 

Du Pont and the defeated union 
—Neoprene Craftsmen’s Union—are 
asking NLRB to set aside the third 
election on the grounds that ICWU 
influenced the employees by causing 
a committee to distribute an esti- 
mated $25,000 to various employees. 
That committee had been appointed 
to liquidate the $33,285 assets of the 
now defunct Affiliated Chemical 
Workers of Kentucky, which formerly 
held the bargaining agency there. 

When six employees complained 
that the money had been handed out 
before the court order became final, 
Circuit Judge Macauley L. Smith is- 
sued a contempt citation against mem- 
bers of the liquidation committee. 
Possibly the hearing on the contempt 
citation may determine the stand the 
NLRB will take. 

ICWU organizer Raymond O. Nic- 
odemus denied that his union had 
anything to do with the disburse- 
ment. He said the ACWK office hap- 
pened to be in the building where 
ICWU held a pre-election rally, and 
that because the ACWK lease was 
due to expire in a few days, the com- 
mittee decided to try to discharge its 
duties then. 


COMPANIES... . 


The Beryllium Corp. is offering to 
holders of its outstanding common 
stock, rights to subscribe to over 88,- 
000 shares of new common stock at the 
rate of one additional share for each 
four shares held. Money raised by the 
sale will be used to finance capital 
improvements related to an expansion 
program estimated at over $2 million 
over the next two years. 
© 

Empire Chemical & Suppiy Co., Inc., 
Mission, Tex., has been formed to 
turn out agricultural and industrial 
chemicals and fertilizers. Owned joint- 
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ly by Hayes-Sammons Chemical Co., 
Mission, Tex., and Charles F. Luns- 
ford, former manager, Agricultural 
Chemical Div., W. R. Grace & Co., 
the fledgling firm will temporarily 
lease part of Hayes-Sammons facili- 
ties, will branch out soon to build 
plants throughout the country. Also 
formed: Empire Chemical & Supply 
Co., a sales company, with outlets in 
Mexico, Central and South America. 
. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. has acquired American Lava 
Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn., through 
a $5-million stock transfer. American 
Lava will become a wholly owned 
subsidiary. 


EXPANSION... 


Gypsum: The National Gypsum Co. 
(Buffalo) is considering the construc- 
tion of a gypsum plant in the Mid- 
west, where it has discovered a new 


deposit of gypsum rock. Plans are in 
the embryo stage; no decision has 
been made as to when construction 
will start. 

The plant would produce gypsum 
board and plaster for the building 
industry, would cost between $3-5 
million. 

e 
Textile Chemicals: Standard Chemi- 
cal Products, Hoboken, N.J. will build 
a plant at Charlotte, N.C. to manu- 
facture chemicals used in the textile 
industry. Total investment: between 
$500,000 and $750,000. 


o 
Perchloroethylene, Anhydrous Hydro- 
chloric: Hooker-Detrex Inc. will ex- 
pand its plant at Ashtabula, O., to 
produce perchloroethylene and an- 
hydrous hydrochloric acid. Estimated 
cost: around $1 million. 

The Ashtabula plant is a jointly 
owned subsidiary of Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co. and Detrex Corp. 










OPENING CEREMONY of Led- 
erle Laboratories (India) Ltd. at 
Bulsar was marked by elaborate 
style. Highlight of the bejasmined 
affair: unveiling of a memorial 
plaque to the late Dr. Yellapragada 
SubbaRow, Indian scientist who 
was director of research, Lederle 
Laboratories, Pearl River, N.Y. 
from 1940-1948. SubbaRow’s 
mother, Mrs. VenKamma (right) 
is shown with R. T. Bogan, Leder- 
le’s director of foreign operations. 





SS etna: 


Tinged With Antiquity 
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Financed with _ half-a-million 
dollars of American capital, Leder- 
le’s plant is the first wholly U.S.- 
backed manufactuying enterprise 
to open up in independent India. 
Designed primarily to manufac- 
ture sulfa drugs, Aureomycin and 
folic acid, the 30,000-sq. ft. lab 
will soon make other products. 

Says U.S. Ambassador George 
V. Allen: “. . . though there is still 
much mutual suspicion, time and 
experience will erase it.” 
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Change in Cooking Agents 
Solves Pollution Problem 


What is termed by its authors as the “com- 
plete answer” to the problem of stream pol- 
lution by pulpmill wastes was revealed at a 
recent technical society meeting. The new 
process hinges about the use of magnesium 
bisulfite as the cooking agent in woodpulp 
production instead of the present calcium 
bisulfite. In this way, the digester residual 
liquor (the crux of the present problem) can 
be satisfactorily evaporated and disposed of 
by burning. Chemicals can be recovered and 
used again, and heat from the combustion of 
the organic matter can be used for the effi- 
cient generation of steam and power. 

Experiences with a commercial mill set up 
to study and use the process are said to have 
definitely established the economic soundness 
of the idea. 


Wounds Show Affinity for 
S* from Tagged Methionine 


Results of recent research with methionine, 
tagged with radioactive sulfur (S”), are seen 
as further positive proof that methionine is 
involved in the healing of wounded tissue. By 
injecting radioactive methionine into wounded 
rats, investigators were able to follow the 
course of the S® through the body. Within five 
days of injection, they found twice as much 
radioactive sulfur in regenerating wound tis- 
sue as in normal unwounded skin tissue. This 
concentration continued to increase, with the 
rate of increase corresponding to the rate at 
which the wound healed. 

Analysis showed most of the radioactive 
sulfur in the wound tissue to be associated 
with cystine. In addition, there was more 
cystine in the wound tissue than in normal 
tissue. This indicates that scar tissue pro- 
duced during wound healing is different from 
normal tissue protein. The experiments showed 
that most of the sulfur in the regenerating 
tissue was supplied from the tagged methio- 
nine. 


AI-Sb New Semiconductor 


Scientists recently reported the development 
of a new low-cost compound of aluminum and 
antimony which they think may one day com- 
pete with germanium and silicon as a semi- 
conductor for transistors, rectifiers, and other 
electronic devices. The compound is one of a 
number of combinations of aluminum, gal- 
lium, and indium with arsenic and antimony 
now being investigated for possible uses. 

The researchers explain that aluminum- 
antimony has essentially the same diamond- 
like structure as silicon and germanium. Work 
to date has shown that the material can be 
used to convert light to electrical energy, sug- 
gesting its possible use in photo-electric cells. 
Rectifiers have been made in the laboratory 
with the material, and transistors are said to 
be a distinct possibility in the future. 





Aroflat Alkyds Found Superior 

In Controlling Paint Consistency 
Over All Temperature Changes 

Low-Temperature Studies of Viscosity Changes Shaw Arafat 3685 


And 3050 Unique in Keeping Alkyd Flats Brushable at All 
Practical Painting Temperatures; Film Properties Also Improved 


The solution to an important problem 
encountered by both manufacturers and users 
of interior flat paints is seen in data recently 
made available on viscosity-temperature 
changes of alkyd-type flat paints and their 
resin ingredients. 

The now common practice of finishing inte- 
riors at all seasons of the year, together with 
the rapid growth in preference for alkyd fin- 
ishes, has made the relationship between tem- 
perature and viscosity in these paints an 
important consideration. Now, a paint’s brush- 
ing characteristics and other properties during 
cold and warm weather conditions are as im- 
portant to its over-all satisfactory performance 
as its behavior at normal temperatures. 
Consistency Change Factor the Criterion 

The most important change that occurs in 
alkyd flat paints as the temperature drops is 
an increase in viscosity. If the viscosity 
changes rapidly with temperature, the paint 
is said to have a large “consistency change 
factor.” In a cool atmosphere, such a paint 
becomes thick, ropey, and difficult or impos- 
sible to brush without considerable thinning. 
And thinning, in turn, reduces the non-pene- 
trating and non-ghosting properties (sheen 
and color uniformity) of the paint. Tempo- 


rarily heating the room with space heaters can 
be resorted to, but practical paint technicians 
are quick to point out that this does not 
appreciably heat the wall surfaces. Since 
paint is applied in a thin film, it cools almost 
instantaneously on a cold wall, regardless of 
its temperature in the can. If the paint has a 
large consistency change factor, it will be 
almost as difficult to apply as in an unheated 
room. 


AROFLAT Alkyds Furnish the Answer 

In pioneering alkyd resins for better flat 
and semi-gloss wall finishes, U.S.I. labora- 
tories were aware of these viscosity problems 
and developed AROFLAT alkyds with unique 
and inherent qualities to overcome them. Data 
demonstrating the low consistency change 
factors imparted to paints by these resins was 
obtained recently in an independent study 
which paint manufacturers can verify easily 
in their own laboratories. 


Resin Viscosities Compared 


In this study, viscosity determinations were 
made on various resins at temperatures within 


and beyond the range likely to 
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Temperature in Degrees Fahrenheit 
Curves showing the viscosity behavior of AROFLAT 3025 and 3050, contrasted with that of three 
conventional-type alkyds, as the temperature decreases from 90° to 40° F. The steep curves of 
the conventional flat alkyd resins mean that paint formulations containing them will be difficult 
or impossible to brush in cool weather, or after they have been stored in a cool place. 
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25 and AROFLAT 3050 were included, as 
well as a number of conventional alkyd resin 
solutions of other companies. All of the resins 
were tested in the form in which they are 
offered to paint manufacturers. 


.is becoming more and more important. par- 
ticularly in the packaging field. To fill the 


New Rub Test Instrument 
Seen Aiding Ink Research 


Rub-resistance, the property of an ink 
which preserves the sharp, clean appearance 
of printed matter throughout its useful life, 


need for a standard test of this property, an 
independent research organization recently 
announzed the development of what it de- 
scribes as & new and better portable rub tester. 

The characteristic motion of the instrument 
is planetary, i.e, a one and one-half inch 
square piece of paper or print is rubbed in a 
circle at 25 rpm over the print under test 
while the square piece undergoes a slow rota- 
tion of its own. Three pressures are available, 
and the machine can be set to turn off auto- 
matically after 1 to 50 cycles. Test conditions 
are entirely reproducible, directional effects 
of the stock are averaged, and the instru- 
ment eliminates streaks and deep gouges, it 
is claimed. 








The pain’ on she right is formulated with ARO- 
FLAT 30°25, that on the left is ¢ commercial flat 
containing a conventional alkyd. Both were held 
at 40° F. prior te this demonstration. 


Representative curves showing how the vis- 
cosities of these resins changed with tempera- 
ture are plotted below. The flat curves of the 
AROFLAT resins over the full temperature | 
range offer a sharp contrast to the steep curves 
of three conventional alkyds, all of which are 
incorporated in flat paints now on the market. 

Paints Show Same Effect 

Further tests showed that the viscosity char- 
acteristics of these resins carried over into | 
their respective paint formulations. For ex- 
ample, in a comparison of finished paints, all 
with consistencies of 80-81 Krebs units at 78° 
F., the AROFLAT formulations increased to 
only 86-88 units when the temperature was 
lowered to 63°. Over the same temperature 
drop, consistencies of conventional alkyd 
paints jumped to 140 units or more. Most 
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authorities agree that paints with consisten- 
cies greater than 100 Krebs units are too thick 
to apply satisfactorily. 
Film Properties Also Affected 

Tests on the films of these paints at reduced 
temperatures, as well as at prolonged elevated 
temperatures, showed that they lose flexibility 
in a comparable manner to their sharp con- 
sistency changes. Films of AROFLAT paints 
applied to Morest charts remained flexible at 
both extremes of temperature while those of 
conventional paints cracked when the Morest 
charts were folded. 

AROFLATS Yield Fool-Proof Paints 

To the paint manufacturer, the results of 
these tests mean that with the AROFLATS he 
can formulate his paints to be much more 
“fool-proof.” U.S.I. technicians point out that 
spring and autumn seasons bring sufficient 
temperature changes to produce application 
difficulties. While the summer ahead supplies 
temporary relief, now is the time to correct 
any fundamental faults so that stocks on deal- 
ers’ shelves will not be a source of future 
trouble during cool weather. 
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Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U. S. 1. 


Gluing operati in fined sp and on 
small objects are said to be easier with a line 
of adhesives now packaged in collapsible tubes 
with hypodermic needle tips. Adhesives are 
nitrocellulose, vinyl, and rubber types. (No. 930) 








The flat, non-divergent, knife-like ribbon of air, 
water, or steam emitted by a new cleaning noz- 
zle makes it suitable for descaling, de-barking 
wood, cleaning buildings and equipment, and 
many other uses, according to the manufacturer. 

aa ceased (No, 931) 
A new chemical resistant lab coat, made of light- 
weight vinyl fabric, is claimed to be virtually 
immune to spotting and acid holes, to outlast 
ordinary lab coats many times, and to retain a 
neatly tailored appearance through hard wear 
and launderings. (No. 932) 


For stabilizing latex emulsion paints, a new dry- 
form casein has been announced which dissolves 
easily at the point of use, provides improved vis- 
cosity, brushability, mechanical ability, and 
helps prevent hardening of paint pigments. 
eee No, 933 
New stainless steel-vinyl plastic icici, pre 
available in all colors, are said to be impervious 
to moisture, resistant to most chemicals, quick- 
drying, and capable of withstanding constant dry 
heat up to 300° F. (No. 934) 


Clear, clean ice flakes, freed of sediment and 
trapped gases, can now be made directly in the 
laboratory with a fully automatic machine which 
produces up to 300 pounds of ice daily. Ice is 
said to remain flaky for days if kept in an insu- 
lated bin. (No. 935) 


A new molybdenum-base lubricant in the form of 
an enamel can be applied ‘on any type of sur- 
face including plastics, glass, and ceramics" to 
yield a thin, hard coating which is greasy-feel- 
ing but clean, the manufacturer states. (No. 936) 





Spot determinations of pH to within one-half a 
unit over the full pH scale can be made, it is 
claimed, with a series of six new indicator papers 
with color scales printed on the containers. 
iene eran (No. 937) 
A new fire blanket for labs and homes is made 
of plastic-coated glass cloth, weighs two and one- 
half pounds, is resistant to acids, alkalies, and 
most solvents, and stays flexible in below zero 
temperatures. (No. 938) 


New plastic acoustical ceiling tile, lined with 
fiber glass, is said to be easy to apply by the 
home owner or industry, to be easily cleaned, 
and to be stain-, peel-, and chip-proof. (No. 939) 
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Food for Thought 


Every year in its annual report, Im- 
perial Chemicals Industries Ltd. in- 
jects a number of tantalizing tidbits 
about its new processes and products. 
And just as regularly the company 
coyly denies that development has 
come along far enough to allow pub- 
lication of details. 

This year, no exception: 

e Titanium: “Work on the small- 
scale Kroll reactor, which uses the 
process adopted for large-scale pro- 
duction in the U.S., has continued, but 
an alternative method, developed in 
the company’s laboratories, is very 
promising.” No hint of what’s involved 
in the latter process can be ferreted 
out of top-rung officials. But the com- 
pany is building a plant, presumably 
around the Kroll reactor, to produce 
100 tons/year of wrought titanium— 
“sufficient material for prototype ap- 
plications by customers in the engi- 
neering and aircraft industries.” Per- 
haps significant: ICI says it has (in 
the design stage) a plant to produce 
annually some 1,500 tons of sponge 
titanium, expects to convert it by 
melting into massive metal. 

e Sulfur from Anhydrites: While 
remaining mute on the cost of extract- 
ing sulfur from anhydrite (calcium 
sulfate), ICI claims its process “in a 
vertical retort” has proved promising 
enough on a laboratory scale to give 
the go-ahead on construction of a full- 
scale model. 

e Terylene: ICI reports develop- 
ment of a packaging film from Teryl- 
ene polymer “which shows great 
promise.” Describing the process, the 
company says: “To obtain the best 
properties, the film has to be stretched 
both lengthwise and crosswise. This 
stretching creates considerable engi- 
neering difficulties, but small supplies 
of satisfactory film possessing excep- 
tionally high strength have already 
been produced, and a pioneer plant 
is nearing completion.” 

e Glycerine from Molasses: ICI’s 
Nobel Div. last year opened its pilot 
plant for the production of glycerine 
by the fermentation of molasses, is 
now taking a look at the technical and 
economic aspects of full-scale output. 

e Lubricants from Fluorine Com- 
pounds: ICI claims its two-year re- 
search into the field has paid off in 
lubricants that (while expensive) have 
proved economical in special cases 
where high resistance to certain chem- 
icals is desired. Dry runs are being 
conducted in a variety of industries to 
see if large-scale production is war- 
ranted. 
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U.S. & CANADA’S JOINT COMMISSION®: On proposal for international anti- 


pollution board, they’re undecided. 


Fumes Across the Border 


It used to be a little matter that could 
be handled at the neighborhood level, 
but air pollution now has worked its 
way up to the highest levels. In at 
least one place, it’s being recognized 
as an international problem. 

Up in Detroit’s federal building last 
week, United States and Canadian 
members of the International Joint 
Commission held a two-day hearing 
on a request for establishment of an 
international enforcement agency to 
police air pollution on both sides of 
the border in the Detroit-Windsor in- 
dustrial community. Particularly com- 
plained about in last week's testi- 
mony: smoke from ships passing 
through the Detroit River between the 
two cities. 

Spokesmen for Great Lakes ship- 
ping companies insisted that most of 
the pollution comes from land-based 
smokestacks, added that their firms 
already had cut contamination from 
ships by 40%. 

Present System ‘Feeble’: Officials 
of both cities testified in favor of the 
proposed enforcement agency. De- 
troit’s chief smoke inspector recalled 
that his municipality had asked for 
the agency three years ago. “Since 
then, we have been trying to accom- 
plish smoke abatement through volun- 
tary compliance, but without success,” 
he reported. 

As the hearing ended, members of 


the commission gave no hint as to 
what action it would take on the re- 
quest, or when. It did put its o.k. on 
a plan for warning ship captains by 
ship-to-shore radiotelephone when 
their ships emit too much smoke. 

But elsewhere, the campaign for 
purer air and clearer skies goes on 
with increasing fervor. The [Illinois 
state legislature is on the threshold 
of passing a bill that would set up, 
with a $35,000 appropriation, “a com- 
mission to investigate and make 
a study of atmospheric pollution 
throughout the state.” It would con- 
sist of three members of the state 
senate, three members of the lower 
house, and the chief sanitary engi- 
neer of the state health department, 
and would be assigned “to make a 
complete and thorough survey of the 
causes and effects of atmospheric pol- 
lution.” 

Coast-to-Coast Anxiety: A _ step- 
ping-up of antipollution activity is 
under way in the largest city on each 
of the country’s shore lines. With his 
agency’s payroll for the coming fiscal 
year boosted by more than $85,000 
to a prospective $232,682, New York 
City’s commissioner of air pollution 
control is promising “a vigorous new 
assault on the city’s air contamination 
problem, notably smoke.” First step: 
appointment of five prominent engi- 
neers to serve as an advisory com- 
mittee. Next moves: hiring 19 new 
staff members, equipping an air pol- 
lution laboratory. 

On the other side of the continent, 
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Los Angeles County’s board of super- 
visors is requiring installation of va- 
por tanks on all gasoline storage tanks 
within 24 months, with deadlines 
varying according to size of tank and 
nature of distillate. The oil industry’s 
cost of compliance is estimated at 
more than $7 million, but oil com- 
panies didn’t oppose the ruling. Gas- 
eous substances formed through action 
of oxygen and sunlight on gasoline 
vapors have been blamed for a major 
part of the heavy crop damage and 
other evil effects of Los Angeles’ smog. 

Three chemical companies may be 
affected by agitation over air pollu- 
tion in an inland city. The town coun- 
cil of Trenton, Mich., prodded by the 
demonstration of 120 angry citizens, 
voted to hire an “unbiased” smoke 
engineer, The aldermen also voted to 
send seven members of the town’s 
smoke abatement committee on a trip 
to study Pittsburgh’s fight on smog. 

Companies Claim Gains: In several 
cases, various chemical firms have 
reported big improvements in control 
of factory smokes and vapors. At 
South Charleston, W.Va., Carbide & 


Rear Guards 


If it works out, the proposed “no- 
raiding” agreement that the AFL and 
CIO want to put into effect for a 
two-year period starting next Jan. 1 
may be a big boost for labor unions’ 
plans to bear down on organizing of 
chemical employees. 
Last year, an estimated 25,000 pro- 
duction and maintenance employees 
of chemical processing plants came 
into the various unions, and another 
10,000 have been issued union cards 
so far this year, but the chemical and 
allied industries as a whole still aren’t 
much more than 50% unionized. 

One big reason for this slow, piece- 
meal drift toward the unions is that 
chemical workers generally feel that 
they're reasonably well treated by 
their companies and don’t need col- 
lective bargaining agents. Another 
stumbling block for unions in the 
chemical field: competition. While 
some unions in other fields enjoy vir- 
tual monopolies, (e.g., those represent- 
ing steelworkers, printers, railway 
conductors), there are three unions 
specializing in chemical employees 
and dozens of others dabbling in this 
realm. Much of their time, zeal and 
money is used up in fighting each 
other. 

No United Front: The chemical 
labor unions can’t do much about 
that first retarder, but they could do 
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Carbon Chemicals Corp. has received 
credit for “elimination” of sulfuric 
acid fumes at its Blaine Island plant. 

Ten years ago, that plant was dis- 
charging an estimated 14 tons of 
sulfuric acid mist each day. Now, 
after much intensive study, experi- 
mentation, and expenditure of nearly 
$3 million, emission is “virtually nil.” 
Carbide is catching the fumes in a 
water fog that drops to the bottom 
of the chamber as an acid-in-water 
solution that can be recycled. 

Du Pont, requested to cooperate in 
the air pollution abatement program 
at Tonawanda, N.Y., has signed con- 
tracts for an alteration of the air ex- 
haust system of its nearby plant, and 
is studying other ways of reducing 
contamination. Serving as the town’s 
consultant in this program is C. Mer- 
rill Brown, chemistry professor at the 
Univ. of Buffalo. 

Thus, throughout the nation, and 
especially where industry is concen- 
trated, there’s steadily mounting pres- 
sure on public and company officials 
for air that’s more breathable and see- 
throughable. 


Not Needed? 


something about the second hurdle. 
If they adopt and carry out the no- 
raiding pledge, they'll be able to con- 
centrate on winning new members, 
won't have to worry so much about 
holding on to the ones already in the 
fold. 

So far this year, the CIO’s main 
entry in the chemical derby—United 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers—has 
staged at least two all-out raiding at- 
tempts at plants whose employees 
were represented by the AFL’s Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union. 
Gas-Coke wrested away from ICWU 
the bargaining agency at Carter Prod- 
ucts, New Brunswick, N.J., while IC- 
WU repelled the raiders at National 
Cakbide, Ivanhoe, Va. 

Right now, Gas-Coke finds the shoe 
on the other foot, is struggling to pro- 
tect its bargaining rights at the Oak 
Ridge gaseous diffusion plant (oper- 
ated by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals) 
from the hands of the AFL Atomic 
Trades Council, which bargains at 
the other Oak Ridge facilities. 

Mixed Reactions: Earlier this year, 
Gas-Coke got a full-steam-ahead sig- 
nal from CIO President Walter Reu- 
ther, who named chemicals first in 
listing fields in which organizing was 
to be accelerated. Eager to be able 
to withdraw its “rear guards” from 
Oak Ridge and step up its crusade 











AFL’S MEANY: Birth of unity depends 
on death of raiding. 


for new members, Gas-Coke is heartily 
in favor of the no-raiding proposal. 
ICWU leaders, on the other hand, 
are believed to be divided on the 
issue, despite the wholehearted en- 
dorsement by AFL President George 
Meany. One says the no-raiding 
pledge would double the effective- 
ness of the union’s organizing efforts; 
another says it’s a futile gesture on 
which ICWU convention delegates 
shouldn’t waste their time. The pact 
is not enforceable, and similar agree- 
ments in the past between individual 
unions have proved worthless. Still, 
that type of compact between the CIO 
Auto Workers and the AFL Machin- 
ists has been working rather well. 
The other big union in the chemical 
industry is District 50 of John L. 


CIO’S REUTHER: For chemical em- 


ployees, a unionizing speed-up. 
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PLIOBOND is Goodyear’s all-purpose, all- 
joining adhesive. It’s the thermoplastic 
cement that “bonds anything to anything.” 


PLIOBOND is easy to apply and quick to dry 
—by a number of bonding methods. It gives 
strong, flexible bonds—with tensile strength 
up to 1600 lIbs./sq. in. Bonds made with 
PLIOBOND are water-resistant, chemical- 


Here's @ full-sized truck, weighing over 5,000 pounds, being supported in mid-air through 


You get stronger bonds with PLIOBOND 


Se 


resistant, oil-resistant and age-resistant. 


Around the home, PLIOBOND is the big re- 
pair kit in a small bottle or tube. In indus- 
try, PLIOBOND is the quick, positive solution 
to slow, intricate assembly problems. 


For full information, write to: 
GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION, DEPT. N-2 
AKRON 16, OHIO 
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two small steel discs, only four inches in diameter and bonded together with PLIOBOND. 
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2-METHYL- 
5-VINYL 
PYRIDINE 


This new monomer is 
available in drum and 
tank truck quantities. 
Possible 


applications in resins, 


interesting 


fibers, and elastomers. 


For information, quota- 
tions and samples 
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CHEMICAL 
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Lewis’ United Mine Workers. The 
UMW now stands as a lone wolf 
among unions, contemptuous of AFL- 
CIO “unity” talks and refusing to do 
business with the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Won & Lost Average: On percent- 
ages, the labor unions are doing better 
this year than last, although their 
rate of intake of new members has 
subsided slightly. Last year, in 309 
NLRB elections at chemical process- 
ing plants, employees at 90 of the 
plants turned thumbs down on all 
unions. Union victories were appor- 
tioned as follows: AFL unions, 112; 
CIO unions, 78; non-affiliated unions, 

This year, while official figures are 
not available, it appears that unions 
are being more prudent, not asking 
for elections until they're pretty sure 
of triumph. Only significant examples 
of rejection of unions noted this year 
to date came at American Chemical 
Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., and the H- 
bomb plant being built and operated 
by Du Pont near Aiken, S.C. 

Heading the list of union victories 
during the first six months of 1953 
are ICWU’s coups at two large Du 
Pont plants, Parlin, N.J., and Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and Gas-Coke’s recent 
conquest at Merck’s plant in Rahway, 
N.J. (This was a rerun of a disputed 
runoff; out of 1,390 eligible workers, 
Gas-Coke got 681 votes to 606 for 
the Employees’ Organization of 
Merck, 4 void, 7 challenged.) 

If the no-raiding treaty frees the 
unions from the necessity of posting 
a “rear guard” to defend those prizes 
from rival unions, there may be a 
big spurt in the number of organizing 
campaigns at chemical plants next 
year. As always, first targets will be 
plants with dissatisfied workers; it’s 
union dogma that the ripest fruit is 
the first to fall. 


See a8 eee aera 


Summer Strike Season: All of a sud- 
den, the chemical process industry 
news is cluttered with tales of walk- 
outs. Some are already settled, others 
are only threatened, a few are still go- 
ing on. In most cases, the issue is a 
little matter of money, and compro- 
mises can be expected before much 
production is lost. Among the lot: 

e Ethyl Corp.’s year-old plant at 
Pasadena, Tex., near Houston, was 
the scene of a mix-up involving sev- 
eral unions. The company worked out 
agreements with the Oil Workers In- 
ternational Union (CIO), which rep- 
resents some 600 employees at that 


plant, and with the AFL Sheet Metal 


Workers. But the 32 AFL Plumbers 
and Pipefitters, demanding a $2.52% 
an hour wage while the company re- 
portedly offered. $2.49, went on strike. 
Ethyl got a temporary injunction 
against picketing, claiming that the 
real reason for the strike was that the 
pipefitters wanted to handle certain 
jobs that previously had been as- 
signed to OWIU members. 

e A dynamite blast that destroyed 
the main pump at the Jefferson Island 
Salt plant near New Iberia, La., re- 
minded all concerned that some dis- 
gruntled ex-employees still refuse to 
admit that they’ve been licked. Pick- 
eting by ICWU Local 28 is limited by 
court order to not more than two per- 
sons at a time, and company officials 
say that production is “close to former 
capacity,” with nearly a full comple- 
ment of new employees replacing the 
strikers, but at least a few of the union 
members won't give up. 

© Some 2,300 production workers 
halted operations at the Parke, Davis 
& Co. plant at Detroit, pressing for a 
freeze of all of the current 19¢/hour 
cost-of-living allowance into base 
wage rates. The company’s “final of- 
fer”: freezing all but 5¢ of that allow- 
ance into base rates, continuing that 
5¢ remainder, raising wages by an- 
other 4%¢ plus another %¢ in fringe 
benefits. That, according to the com- 
pany, would bring minimum pay to 
$1.78 for men, $1.61 for women. 
During the strike, P-D raised the pay 
of 1,400 classified salaried employees 
by $8.65/month—equivalent to 5¢/ 
hour. The company now is basing its 
cost-of-living payments on the new na- 
tional consumers’ price index, instead 
of the old index for Detroit. 

ie 
Employment Up: Up by nearly 
10,000 from February to March was 
the number of persons employed in 
manufacture of chemicals and allied 
products, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, At 761,200, this fig- 
ure also is 10,000 more than it was in 
March one year ago. Number of pro- 
duction and maintenance workers 
climbed from 519,600 in February to 
527,000 in March, mostly because of 
a 5,100-man pickup in fertilizer pro- 
duction. 
e 

More than Double: In a recent “La- 
bor” column (CW, May 30), it was 
stated that the wage rate at Ethyl’s 
Baton Rouge plant was 53¢/hour in 
1945, the year the employees joined 
District 50, United Mine Workers. A 
company spokesman informs CW that 
the plant’s 1945 rate for operators was 
$1.11 plus 21¢ incentive pay for a to- 
tal of $1.82/hour. 
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Monsanto Phocphatec...Salec Builders for Industry 


From tracer bullets to antibiotics, from doughnuts to 
toothpaste, Monsanto phosphates do many, many jobs 
and do them well. 


Out of Monsanto’s modern plants come sodium phos- 
phates to improve detergent effectiveness . . dicalcium 
phosphate to help animals grow strong and healthy .. . 
ammonium phosphates for liquid fertilizers that promise 
a new era in plant growth. 


DETERGENTS and industrial cleane 
require millions of pounds of M tt 
phosphates. Here Monsanto products in- 
crease sales power by increasing cleans- 
ing power. 





formance of their mixes. 
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SELF-RISING MIXES contain Monsanto 
phosphates to improve cake and grain 
volume. These phosphates help food 
producers sell more by improving per- 


And this is only the beginning. Countless other phos- 
phates made by Monsanto—world’s largest producer of 
elemental phosphorus—are widely used in foodstuffs, 
pharmaceuticals, feeds, soaps, detergents and scores of 
other applications. 

To find out more on how Monsanto Phosphates can help 
your business, write today to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO 


LS Pras 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San 
Francisco, Seattle. in Canada, 
Monsanto Canada Limited, 
Montreal. 


ANIMAL FEEDS using Monsanto dical- 
cium phosphates are eaten by cattle, 
pigs, chickens. Result: faster growth and 
more meat for the user, more sales for 
the formulator. 
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THEY CAST THEIR SPELL 
WITH SPARKLE, SPEED 
»+ +e AND SMELL! 


Laboratory magic plus sales magic 
. . that combination is creating 
BIG business today for the makers 
of all sorts of waxes and polishes 
for practical, every -day use. 
Spread ‘em on. . . wipe ‘em off— 
that's their appeal; ‘they’ reso a. 
fast and pleasant to use. 
characteristic of all the most a 
cessful of these modern, highly 
efficient polishes and waxes is 
their agreeable odor—a character- 
istic we can assure your product 
if you'll let our odor experts hel 
you with its development. Suc 
service is confidential and incurs 
ae. a aeaae aces we satisfy 





PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL 
eee UDR mR SO: LE NRE 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 
76 NINTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
We are interested in [_] PERFUMES 
ODOR NEUTRALIZERS for use in the 
manufacture of products checked be- 
low. What do you recommend? 
(-[] FORMALDEHYDE ([_] ADHESIVES 
[_] CLEANING COMPOUNDS [] INK 
(J FUEL OlL [[] LUBRICATING OILS 
(-] SPRAYS [[] WAXES [(] PLASTICS 
(] RUBBER [[] LATEX [(] LEATHER 
(-] PAINTS or LACQUER [_] TEXTILES 
(1) ROOM or [[] HOSPITAL 
DEODORANTS 

(CL) OTHER PRODUCTS: 














COMPANY: 








ADDRESS: 








CITY: _____STATE: _.__. 
ATTENTION: 
TITLE: 


~ 


Established 
FRITZSCHE 8 
F a, ge By A 7 
£35 LH22/ Gt 9 unt FEL 
PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


There for the 


For some obscure reason, there’s been 
a sudden upturn of interest in war- 
time German chemical research. Such 
new interest amazes the government 
custodians of the reports: the docu- 
ments have been available since 1947, 
and most of the developments covered 
are now at least eight years old. 
The total number of documents in 
government hands is over 100,000. 
It includes reports made by teams of 
U.S. and Allied investigators who 
visited German plants at the end of 
World War II, as well as documents 
they collected. 

When the material was first re- 
leased, many chemical companies had 
full-time researchers culling docu- 
ments for weeks. Such activities, 
reasoned government officials, meant 
that the companies must have seen 
and purchased copies of everything 
that might have been of even margin- 
al interest. 

But apparently, there is still mate- 
rial available for the digging. A week 
ago, the Library of Congress and 
Commerce Deot.’s Office of Technical 
Services—which handle the reports— 
mailed out over a thousand of them. 

During the week, Dow Chemical 
got a report on acetylene, butynediol 
and formaldehyde; B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical, fumaric and maleic acid 
dinitriles; Alrose Chemical, o-phenyl- 
enediamine; and Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., anhydrous sodium hyposulfite. 
Other companies receiving reports: 
Blockson Chemical, Armour Research 
Foundation, Kennecott Copper and 
Du Pont. 

The reports sell for 10 cents to $10 
or more. Commerce has reproduced 
many of them for sale by mail or 
over the counter. The Library of Con- 
gress has a master copy of the re- 
maining ones, and makes photostat 
or microfilm copies on order. 

The Why of It: John Green, direc- 
tor of OTS, traces in the continuing 
demand for reports a need for sci- 
entific and technical literature in the 
performance of government contracts. 
But he is quick to point out that this 
isn’t the whole answer. 

Now, with mobilization efforts past 
their peak, he admits the demand 
could have several causes: search for 
diversification, more competition, and 
thus a spur to product improvement, 
or, perhaps, just a look for something 
new. 

Many firms that use German de- 
velopment obtained through the re- 
ports minimize their values. Others 
are enthusiastic. The president of a 








Digging 

fine-chemicals company, which bought 
500 reports, estimates that the in- 
formation gained led to the firm’s 
initial or greatly improved manufac- 
ture of at least 50 products. Sales of 
these items has already brought in 
“many” hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

Finding and Filming: The demand 
for chemical reports has caused OTS 
to go back through scores of unpubli- 
cized reels of microfilm that contain 
processes and technology of several 
firms, and to break them down into in- 
dividual process reports. Last week, 
OTS was identifying and translating 
organic chemical patent applications 
originally filed in the German patent 





OTS’ GREEN: He helps the diggers. 


office. In this way, OTS is hoping 
to provoke wider interest in the in- 
formation that was shown when the 
reel was listed in the OTS monthly 
bibliography of technical reports as 
“Patent Applications in the Field of 
Organic Chemistry.” 

The stockpile of available reports 
is continually growing, both through 
such translation work and by the acqui- 
sition of reports of current nonsecurity 
research at government laboratories or 
of government-sponsored research. 

But right now, the best sellers are 
the early German reports—those one 
would expect to be the most widely 
known. And while there are many 
reasons why a company is reluctant to 
discuss where and how much it gets 
out of checking over captured enemy 
technology, this is obvious: the dig- 
gers are striking pay dirt in a wealth 
of valuable, still-unexplored material. 
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to your specific needs 


Now in operation . . . a new automatic kiln, entirely variable 
for operating speed and temperature, giving you calcined 
magnesite of exactly the right granule size and chemical 
reactivity for your particular application. 

The new kiln, recently installed ac Michigan Chemical’s 
Saint Louis, Michigan, plant will produce hardburned mag- 
nesite with more than 97% magnesium oxide content and 
low ignition loss for high temperature refractories. It will 
also turn out lightburned magnesite of such physical state 
and density it can be handled in hoses like water for ulti- 
mate speed in compounding. 

For a fast and dependable supply of magnesia, ‘‘custom 
produced”’ to your specifications, contact Michigan Chemical 
Corporation at once. 


michigan chemical corporation + Saint Louis, Michigan 


PRODUCTION 


new “entirely variable” kiln produces magnesia 








EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Pork Avenve 


MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL, PHARMACEUTICAL AND 
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New York 17, New York 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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WHAT'S YOUR 
FILTRATION TARGET? 


You can’t miss with SOLKA- 
FLOC — This alpha cellulose is 
—(1) resistant to chemicals, 
both acid and alkaline; (2) 
purified for use with food- 
stuffs, beverages, drugs, etc.; 
(3) clean, non-abrasive, non- 
toxic, and ash-less. For faster, 
safer filtering, send your prob- 
lem to our Technical Service, 
Department FC-62 in Boston, 
describing your filtration sys- 
tem. 


BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 





General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS © SOLKA-FLOC 

NIBROC PAPERS * NIBROC TOWELS * NIBROC 

KOWTOWLS * NIBROC TOILET TISSUE @ 

BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES ¢@ 
ONCO INSOLES * CHEMICALS 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Summer Respite 


After this week’s three-day rebuttal 
by Justice Dept. lawyers, the govern- 
ment’s antitrust suit against Du Pont, 
General Motors and U. S. Rubber Co. 
will be shelved for the rest of the 
summer. Both sides are to hand in 
written briefs next fall, and final argu- 
ments will begin Dec. 7. 

Defense testimony ended in a week 
that saw three “big name” witnesses 
take the stand in federal court in Chi- 
cago. Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., chair- 
man and former president of Du Pont 
and a GM director since 1926, testi- 
fied that the bonus plan for GM exec- 
utives was not intended to make those 
officials subservient to Du Pont, and 
that the size of the bonuses was not 
related to Du Pont’s annual earnings. 

Du Pont President Crawford H. 
Greenewalt—whom the government's 
cross-questioning attorney first ad- 
dressed as “Mr. Du Pont”—denied the 
government’s charge of a “monopoly 
conspiracy” among the three com- 


panies. The government is asking the 
court to order Du Pont to sell its 20 
million shares of GM stock. 

Last and best known witness for 
the defendant companies was Charles 
E. Wilson, who resigned as GM presi- 
dent in January to become U. S. Sec- 
retary of Defense. He asserted he was 
never influenced to favor Du Pont in 
GM purchasing; “I never even knew 
how much stock [Du Pont] owned.” 


LEGAL <.. «ic: 0 20. 


Swiss Still Trying: Upon showing that 
it’s making new efforts to get its own- 
ership documents out of the custody 
of the Swiss government, the Swiss 
holding company Interhandel has been 
given another 30 days in which to 
produce those papers in U.S. District 
Court, Washington, for the suit over 
General Aniline & Film Corp. If Inter- 
handel can prove that it’s not “enemy 
controlled,” the U.S. government will 
have to hand back the approximately 
97% of the GAF stock seized during 











& * a & e 
Mississippi Mirage 
RISING like a ship above Garden 
Island Bay, the Freeport Sulphur 
Co.’s multimillion sulfur plant is 
taking shape. The power plant— 
heart of a sulfur mining operation 
—includes huge heat reclaimers 


needed to preheat millions of gal- 
lons of water daily; foundations 
rest on more than 2,000 pilings 
driven 85-90 ft. into the marshy 
ground. Estimated output: 500,000 
long tons/year by 1954. 
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pressure. 
cylinders 


Norris-Thermador facilities to 


/  Wiquids 


for 


3 
design and produce seamless or chemicals ra 


welded cold drawn pressure containers. They save 


you money because they save you weight. 


oe 


NORRIS-THERMADOR 
CORPORATION 


The West's largest and most experienced producer of drawn metal products: 
Pressure Cylinders, Plumbing Fixtures, Cookware, 
Ordnance Equipment, Auto Parts, Electrical Appliances. 


Write for 
and 

which describe our methods and facilities. 

We will be pleased to submit preliminary proposals 
in answer to detailed requests. Norris-Thermador Corp. 
5215 So. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

















BEACON HELPS YOU 
FIGHT RUST WITH 
THIS EFFECTIVE 


rust 
INHIBITOR 
for 
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(Meets Gov't. Specifications) 


ANTI-CORROSION 
RUST-INHIBITING ADDITIVE 
FOR ALL TYPES OF 
COOLING LIQUIDS USED 
IN INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION ENGINES 


Characteristics: A yellow 
viscous liquid soluble in 
water, alcohols, glycols 
and glycerine. Sp.G. 1,30 
PH (10% Aq. Soln.) 7.9-8.3 


Use: 2.5% in a suitable 
cooling liquid will inhi- 
bit the formation of rust 
in airplane, automobile, 
marine engines and indus- 
trial cooling systems. 

Write today on your 


company letterbead for 
experimental sample 


HEAUON 


MiTy. 
* 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


World War II; and Interhandel can 
then sell that stock to Blair Holdings 
Corp. of New York for $60 million 
(CW, May 30). If Interhandel fails 
to prove its point, the U.S. Office of 
Alien Property will be able to offer 
the GAF stock in a public auction. 
o 
Funds Pile Higher: For at least four 
months longer, chemical firms and 
other big users of natural gas will 
have to keep on paying indirectly the 
“gathering tax” that has been levied 
by the Texas legislature but which is 
being fought in court by some 59 
large and small pipeline companies. 
Defeated in an appeal to the Texas 
Supreme Court (CW Newsletter, June 
13), those companies now are ex- 
pected to ask for a review by the 
U.S. Supreme Court—which will be 
out of session until October. If the 
companies can convince the high court 
that the tax is unconstitutional, Texas 
will have to refund tax receipts now 
piling up at the rate of more than $1 
million a month. 
* 

Caking Leads to Lawsuit: There’s a 
way to keep mixed fertilizer from 
caking (CW, Nov. 22,752), but a law- 
suit pending this week in Louisville, 





Ky., indicates a need for a method of 
keeping fertilizer ingredients from 
lumping up during shipment from 
mines to factories. Edward R. Panther, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad switch- 
man, is suing Federal Chemical Co. 
for $51,769. Panther alleges that 
while on duty last March, he was in- 
jured by a dynamite explosion in a 
nearby boxcar loaded with phosphate 
for the fertilizer company. His lawyer 
adds that Federal “caused and permit- 
ted” the explosion to loosen the phos- 
phate, which had hardened en route 
from Florida. 
. 
One Judge Willing: National Carbide 
will be able to get a hearing, starting 
July 13, on its appeal of a $100 air pol- 
lution fine, now that the contending 
lawyers have found a judge who's 
willing to hear the case. Both of Louis- 
ville’s Criminal Court judges disquali- 
fied themselves (CW, June 20), but 
Circuit Judge K. S. Alcorn of Stan- 
ford, Ky., has indicated his avail- 
ability. 
: 

Extralegal Approach: Since they can’t 
get relief in the courts (CW, June 
20), victims of the 1947 Texas City 
fertilizer explosion should be com- 





Carbon Chemicals Texas 
plant. 


Each week, five head silhouettes 


City 











Good-Will Boost Via Baseball 


RECOGNIZING fellow employees 
by their profiles is the germ of the 
latest idea for bettering plant and 
community relations at Carbide & 


of employees are printed in the 
plant newspaper. The employee 
who does the best identification 
job gets to use the company’s box 
seats for one baseball game, and 
Carbide gets credit for helping to 
support the home-town team. 
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IMPORTANT INTERMEDIATE BY DOW 
USED TO MAKE BETTER DYESTUFFS 


Manufacturers of pharmaceuticals, too, rely on the 


high quality of DOW 3-methyl-1-phenyl-5-pyrazolone 





PROPERTIES 
White to slightly yellow powder Matiiite DOW vx 650 in kg Sgt deccene es 128.9°C. 
Boiling point at 17 mm. Hg ..:...... 191°C. Molecular weight. ..........+--- 174.2 


3-Methyl-1-phenyl-5-pyrazolone is an important chemi- 
cal intermediate to manufacturers of pyrazolone type 
dyestuffs. And in the preparation of fine pharma- 
ceuticals, too, this chemical has gained equal impor- 
tance as an intermediate. 


To you and to all present and potential users of 3- 
y p P 
methyl-l-phenyl-5-pyrazolone, uniform quality is im- 
b P Yl-o-p} q y 
portant for production control and a successful end 


product. Years of experience, research and extensive 
production facilities at Dow enable us to provide 
chemical intermediates on which you can depend for 
uniformity, quality and availability. 


For your own evaluation of 3-methyl-l-phenyl-5- 
pyrazolone, we will be glad to send you an experimental 
sample. Write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Michigan, Dept. FC 3-10. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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Obed ee ; 
“Automatic” Fire Alarm <a 
For oll ws 

* 


You've no doubt read or heard from time 
to time that one or another type of fire protec- 
tion is the correct answer to your safety prob- 
lem. One says foam is best. Another says 
water sprinklers are the answer. Perhaps car- 
> bon dioxide, dry chemical, or other media will 
> do the trick. 
What is the most effective method? 
Without a thorough understanding of all 
) conditions involved, we wouldn’t hazard a 
guess. For fire protection, like any other scien- 
tific problem, requires (1) technical know-how, 
and (2) application of that knowledge. Most 

methods of fire safety are good . . . but only 
: through “FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING” — 
> designing, manufacturing and installing the 
- specific type of system best by test—can you 
i be sure of maximum safety. 
So, we take all methods of fire alarm and 
control, combine them with extinguishing me- 
diums—FIRE-FOG, Air Foam, Sprinklers, 
etc.—and compound the results by adding 

“Automatic” technical know-how as well as 
| test and field experience. The result ... the 
| finest “Automatic” FIRE PROTECTION avail- 
able at any price. 

The subject is more vividly covered in our 

<< colorfully illustrated literature, “The ABC of 
>) Fire Protection.” Write for free copy today. 


(x 
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pensated under special Congressional 
authority, says Congressman Clark 
Thompson of Galveston. He feels that 
families made destitute by that dis- 
aster should have first consideration, 
but adds that he has “no thought of 
shutting the door to redress that may 
be sought by firms and corporations 
entitled to compensation.” Among the 
plaintiffs in the cases rejected by the 
U.S. Supreme Court was Monsanto, 
which asked $50 million for loss of 
its styrene plant. 


Life-Giving Lenience 
The Mutual Security Agency last 
week dropped the green flag for a 
number of foreign countries seeking 
to buy chemical and medicinal prepa- 
rations in the U.S. Among its author- 
izations: 

To France: Approval to buy $1.8 
million worth of medicines, pharma- 
ceuticals— ‘including $500,000 of ter- 
ramycin, $400,000 of other antibi- 
otics, and $440,000 of chemical prod- 
ucts for pharmaceutical use. 

To Formosa: A grant to purchase 
$600,000 worth of chemicals and 
chemical preparations; $200,000 of 
nonmetallic minerals and their prod- 
ucts, 

To Indochina: $100,000 for anti- 
biotics. 

Another U.S.-supported agency, 
The Institute of Inter-American ‘Af- 
fairs, La Paz, Bolivia, has released a 
127-item appeal. list of medical and 
pharmaceutical preparations it wants 
to buy here. High on the list: aspirin, 
items needed to fight typhus, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, tropical diseases. 


TORE R. hoes 


Farben/Germany: A German court 
ruling has effectively opened the door 
to damage suits against German firms 
by thousands of persons the Nazis 
consigned to slave labor camps in 
World War II. In an unprecedented 
legal action, I. G. Farben Co. was 
ordered to pay Norbert Wollheim, 
New York City, $2,380 for his work 
and damage to his health as a con- 
centration camp prisoner in the com- 
pany’s synthetic rubber plant at 
Auschwitz. 

While five Farben officials felt the 
long arm of the law in the Nuernberg 
war crimes trials for using slave labor, 
the German court emphasized that it 
was not bound by that decision and 
had reached its verdict independently. 
Farben, however, may appeal in Ger- 
man courts. 


o 
Fertilizer/Sicily: The Societa Akragas 
(of the Montecatini Group) is building 
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New and Improved 


Money Saving—Product Improving 


OX0 ALCOHOLS 


ISO-OCTYL 


DECYL 


(BRANCHED PRIMARY ALCOHOLS) 
for the Chemical Industry 


A pioneer and leading marketer of Oxo Alcohols, 
the Enjay Company and its affiliates with greatly ex- 
panded plant facilities are producing a new line of 
branched primary alcohols. More and more manufac- 
turers of esters, plasticizers, synthetic oils, detergents 
and other chemical derivatives are turning to Enjay 
for money-saving, product-improving Oxo Alcohols. 


A complete line Of dependable products for industry 


PETROLEUM 


PARANOX 
PARATONE 
PARAFLOW 
PARAPOID 
PARADYNE 
PARATAC 
PETROHOL 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Dewaxing Aid 
Ethyl Ether 
Isopropyl! Ether 
Reference Fuels 


SURFACE COATING 


PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
Secondary Butyl Alcohol 
Secondary Butyl Acetate 
Isopropyl Acetate 
Acetone 

Methy! Ethyl Ketone 
Ethyl Ether 

Isopropyl Ether 
Dicyclopentadiene 
Naphthenic Acids 
Iso-Octyl Alcohol 

Decy! Alcohol 
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CHEMICAL 
PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
Iso-Octyl Aleohol 
Decyl Alcohol 
Tridecyl Alcohol 
Benzene 
Dicyclopentadiene 
Isoprene 
Butadiene 
Ethy! Ether 
Isopropyl Ether 
Tripropylene 
Tetrapropylene 
Aromatic Tars 


Acetone 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 


TRIDECYL 


The Enjay Company has long been recognized as a leader 
in the development and marketing of high-quality prod- 
ucts for the oil, surface coating and chemical industries. 
Backed by greatly expanded plant and distribution facili- 
ties, the Enjay Company is supplying a constantly grow- 
ing list of chemical products to many different industries. 


BE SURE TO CALL ON ENJAY FOR YOUR CHEMICAL NEEDS 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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— as chemical intermediates, anti-oxidants, 
for many applications 


| ios successfully as anti-oxidants in the rubber 


industry for many years, Good-rite aromatic 


amines have expanded their uses into other fields 


—not only as anti-oxidants but in other applications. 


The descriptive tables given here for two of the 


extensive line of Good-rite aromatic amines may 


suggest uses for your development or production pro- 


grams. Technical bulletin sent upon request. Please 
write Dept. E-7, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
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Trimethy!- 
dihydroquinoline 
Polymer 


Softens at 75°C; clear 
amber pellets avail- 
able commercially— 
225 Ibs. in 61-gallon 
fiber drums. 


Chemical intermediate, 
anti-oxidant, inhibitor, 
especially for petro- 
leum based oils and 
greases. 








p-Hydroxydiphenylamine 


H 


C n>) OH 


Melting point, approx- 
imately 50°C; commer- 
cially available as a 
gray solid — 400 Ibs. 
in 55-gallon steel 
drums. 
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Anti-oxidant, chemical 
intermediate especial- 
ly in the dyestuffs in- 
dustry for synthesis of 
azo, carbazole and 
sulfur dyes, polymeriza- 
tion inhibitor. 








B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


od-rite 


CHEMICALS 
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GEON polyvinyl materials «© HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
and plasticizers « HARMON colors 
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a fertilizer factory at Porto Empede- 
cle, Sicily. Designed for an annual 
production of 50,000 tons of super- 
phosphate (with a_ highly soluble 
phosphate content) or 30,000 tons of 
triple superphosphate, the plant will 
also include a section for the produc- 
tion of 100 tons/day of oleum. 

Output is exnected to cover Sicily’s 
requirements and to leave a surplus 
for export to Egypt and Middle East- 
ern countries. 

® 
Exports/Italy: Under a newly inked 
trade pact, Italy will export to France 
during the second and third quarters 
of this year 26,000 tons of crude sul- 
fur, 5,000 tons of pyrites, and 10,000 
tons of coal tar pitch. Imports from 
France will include phosphate rock 
and bauxite. 

e 
Synthetic Fibers/Holland: The Neth- 
erlands State Mines expects to expand 
its plant at Emmen to meet increas- 
ing home and export needs for capro- 
lactam. The possibility of large-scale 
production of polyacrylonitrile fibers 
is under consideration in Holland. 

* 
Cellulose/France: The Visking Corp., 
Chicago, IIl., has signed an agreement 
with Novacel S.A., Paris, France, to 
form a joint company to manufacture 
cellulose sausage casings in France. 
The joint enterprise will be known 
as Viscora S.A., will get into produc- 
tion soon. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Herbert H. Dow II, Herbert D. Doan: 
To directors, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 


Ray H. Boundy, Donald Williams, 
J. D. Hannawalt: To vice-presidents, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


Joseph L. Laputka: To treasurer and 
secretary, R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, N.]. 


ee rae oe cee 


Ferdinand Sonneborn: Founder and 
president, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
New York City. 


EMUDOSG: «sw 


Lauren B. Hitchcock: President of 
National Dairies Research Corp., to 
honorary chairman, American Section, 
Society of Chemical Industry, for the 
year 1953-1954. 


John A. Whittle, Jr.: Manager, govern- 
ment sales division, Eastman Kodak 
Co., to a four-year term on the board 
of directors, Armed Forces Communi- 
cations Assn. 
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FILL BETTER, CLEANER! 
___ CLOSE TIGHTER, FASTER! 
SPEED UP PRODUCTION...SAVE DOLLARS! 
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KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


3 Generations-of Bag Specialization 
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Basic or “custom-made” chemicals . . . inexpensive elec- 
tric power ... plentiful fuel, water and raw materials 
... barge, rail and highway transport . . . proximity to 
markets ... these are the things available at the new 
industrial and chemical center of Calvert City, Ky. 

Pennsalt is interested in buying chemicals and raw 
materials from other plants locating here . . . materials 
that will assist Pennsalt to broaden the scope of its 
operations. Conversely, Pennsalt can provide basic or 
custom-made chemicals to nearby plants. Four major 
companies have invested over $30,000,000 in new plants 
in this readily accessible inland area about 100 miles 


from the center of American population. And the boom 
is just beginning. 

The Pennsalt plant, built in 1948, was the first in this 
area, and was followed by plants of Pittsburgh Metal- 
lurgical Company, National Carbide Company, a divi- 
sion of Air Reduction Company, Inc., and B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company. Other major companies are now 
considering the opportunities offered at this location. 

For the complete story on Calvert City, write 
Customer Service Department, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 350 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


progress again! 


new Calvert City, Ky., 


chemical center offers: 


1. Chemicals for your present plants 


2. Locations for your new plants 
3. Opportunities for interchange of products 


A UNIQUE COMBINATION OF CHEMICALS AND PLANT FACILITLES 


Chlorine, caustic soda, aqueous and 
anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, sulfuric 
acid, and anhydrous hydrochloric acid 
are now being produced by Pennsalt 
at Calvert City. 

Caustic soda, 50-72% liquid, produced 
here, is exceedingly pure, of rayon grade, 
made in de Nora mercury cells. 


Fluorine and many other chemicals 
can be made here, including chlorinated 
and fluorinated organics and inorganics. 


Calcium carbide and acetylene are now 
being produced by National Carbide 
Company, a division of Air Reduction 
Company, Inc. 

Vinyl chloride monomer is now being 
produced by B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company. 

Metals and ferroalloys are manufac- 
tured by Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Company. 


POW ER—Abundant power at reason- 
able cost is available in the area. 


WATER SUPPLY—Plentiful water for 
lant processes is available from the 
ennessee River. 

RAW MATERIALS—Coal, oil and a 
wide variety of raw materials are avail- 
able in Kentucky and neighboring states. 
WATER TRANSPORTATION—The 
Tennessee River is navigable at Calvert 
City and barges can move to @nd from 
the Ohio River and the Mississippi water- 
ways. Sulfur for the sulfuric acid plant 
and salt are now being barged to Pennsalt 
from the Gulf Coast. 

RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION— 
The Illinois Central Railroad serves 
this area. 

GOOD HIGHWAYS3—Paved highways 
link Calvert City with major national 
highways. 


PLANT LOCATIONS—Land for new 
industrial units is available on the river 
and railroad, close to the present chemi- 
cal plants. 

A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE—Calvert 
City is in an agricultural area. It enjoys 
a temperate climate and with its proxi- 
mity to river and mountains offers many 
opportunities to industrial workers and 
supervisors for a good, well-rounded life. 
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New Role for Rare Earths 


Rare earth metals are the newest driers and catalysts 





for paints and protective coatings; cerium, lanthanum and 
zirconium are already in commercial use. 


Here’s what they can do, how they were developed, 





where they can be used and who is interested in them. 


To be fully effective, industrial re- 
search must not only produce some- 
thing better; it must also produce 
something that will sell in the open 
market. 

It shapes up that way in the driers 
market, where fruitful investigations 
have given the paint and protective 
coatings industries a new class of 
drier substances, but where commer- 
cial enthusiasm for them hasn’t quite 
matched drier makers’ fervor. 

The neophyte products are com- 
pounds of rare earth metals and, 
paradoxically, they have a lot to com- 
mend them to coatings manufacturers. 
Cerium and lanthanum naphthenates 
and octoates, for example, offer these 
attributes to producers of — heat-re- 
active coatings: 

e Increased cross-linking, tougher 
and harder films. 

e Wide scope of activity at normal 
baking temperatures and cycles. 

e Excellent color retention. 

e Cost savings arising from lower 
requirements of amino resins. 

e Improved water and soap re- 
sistance of films. 

e Better efficiency in’ baked films 
than obtained with other metallic 
driers. 

As a group, the rare earth metals 
owe their new careers to the Korean 
war. Spurred by the threat of short- 
ages of critical drier metals, especially 
cobalt, researchers of Advance Sol- 
vents & Chemical Corp. (New York) 
surveyed the roster of undeveloped, 
but promising, drier metals, settled on 
cerium as a likely candidate for furth- 
er investigation. 

The choice ultimately proved a 
good one. As a 6% naphthenate solu- 
tion, used in conjunction with spar 
varnishes, the metal showed good dry- 
ing properties, gave a tough film and 
enhanced resistance to salt water cor- 
rosion. In paints it seemed to impart 
a degree of waterproofing, but was 
not outstanding as a drier. And, to 
make matters worse, it yellowed 
white paints. Delving into the me- 
chanism of cerium oxidation, ASC re- 
searchers confirmed their dark suspici- 
ons: cerium naphthenate would never 
make the ideal air-drying catalyst. 


Complex of Rarities: But, they 
reasoned, its potential value in bake 
finishes was still worth looking into. 
Moreover, combinations of cerium and 
other rare earths might also merit 
study. Both areas of exploration con- 
tributed to final success. Using a rare 
earth naphthenate solution, consisting 
of 50% cerium and 50% lanthanum 
with traces of praseodymium and 
zirconium, results were obtained, 
which—in the estimate of ASC’s 
Charles Gardner—“were little short of 
startling.” 

To the Chicago Paint and Varnish 
Producers Ciubs, a short time ago, 
Gardner reported: “. . . in white re- 
frigerator enamels, baked at 350 F for 
30 minutes, where cerium alone might 
give discoloration, the rare earth com- 
bination showed no discoloration, gave 
excellent mar resistance and helped 
increase adhesion. Field tests on Epon 
resins, styrenated alkyds, silicones and 
every-day oleoresinous baking alkyds 
confirmed the laboratory results of 
cleaner, tougher, better adhering films. 

“In a white baking enamel with 
epoxy-type resins [cured] at 
temperatures of 350 F for 30 minutes, 
the substitution of rare earth naph- 
thenate for cobalt showed no discolor- 
ation whatsoever, whereas the cobalt- 
containing formula did discolor. Bak- 
ing this same film at 380 F for 15 
minutes gave similar results . . . The 
amounts of rare earth naphthenate 
varied from 0.02% to 0.4% metal 
based on the epoxy resin solids. We 
did find that excessive amounts of 
rare earth soaps caused embrittle- 
ment of the epoxy resin.” 

Saves on Amino: An _ interesting 
sidelight on the rare earths’ drying 
activity is their ability to save on 
amino resins in certain formulations. 
In Epon formulations calling for urea 
or melamine resins, up to 10% of the 
amino resin could be replaced with 
0.07 to 0.09% of rare earth metal at 
no sacrifice of quality. Very much the 
same holds true for styrenated alkyds. 
Unless melamine or urea resins are 
added, styrenated alkyds of the ox- 
idizing type have poor mar resistance 
when dry. A small amount of rare 
earth naphthenate (about 0.03 to 
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Tiny Ceramics: 
A HIGHLY SPECIALIZED phase of 


ceramics research, now in full swing at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories (Murray 
Hill, N.J.), isthe development of ceramic 
materials to implement the trend toward 
miniaturization in the electronics indus- 











0.08% based on resin solids) boosts 
mar resistance, can often replace up 
to 10% of the amino resin. 

And, states Gardner, “in some plac- 
es, where the added amines are only 
10% of the resin solids, they can be 
completely eliminated by using small 
amounts of rare earth metals.” With 
baking-type soft oil alkyds, rare earth 
metal not only can replace up to 10% 
urea, but it may also replace double 
its weight of cobalt metal at no loss 
in drying performance. 

Rewarded in their efforts to develop 
the rare earths as driers for baking 
finishes, ASC chemists were no closer 
to a cobalt substitute for air-drying 
finishes. In an effort to keep the poten- 
tial job in the family, they turned to 
zirconium. The choice was not en- 


tirely accidental. The metal’s ability 


to chelate with oxygen-containing 
compounds, form  water-repellent 
films, made it a logical starting point. 

But first attempts to put its suspect- 
ed drying ability to work proved fruit- 
less. None of the conventional acid 
carriers—tall oils, naphthenates, linole- 
ates, etc.—could activate the metal. 
What was needed was an organic 
complex to carry it. 

Zirconium Catalyzes: ASC research- 
ers finally arrived at a suitable ve- 
hicle, found that zirconium was, in 
itself, not a drier. Its chief assets 
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Tailored in Three Steps 


try. Rigid and exacting specifications for 
small ceramic components often necessi- 
tates a search for new compositions that 
can be tailored for unusual structural, 
electrical, magnetic and_ piezoelectric 


testing (left) of a new composition; pro- 
duction of a developmental specimen by 
baking raw materials prepared in ball 
mill (center); and extruding rods (right) 
from the ground specimen. After firing, 
the rods are ready for fabrication. 


properties. The three steps: laboratory 








reside in its ability to function as a 
partial substitute and catalyst for con- 
ventional drier metals. Gardner claims 
that, in general, the zirconium com- 
plex may be used to replace 40% 
of cobalt drier or 50% of manganese 
drier. There reputedly is no sacrifice 
of drying speed, while hardness, gloss 
and adhesion benefits. 

Like calcium and zinc driers, the 
zirconium complex isn’t discolored by 
hydrogen sulfide. This property sug- 
gests application in fumeproof whites, 
where, says Gardner, the zirconium 
metal complex will deliver the per- 
formance normally expected of lead 
metal as drier. 

On the strength of their favorable 
technical notices, one would be justi- 
fied in expecting the rare earths to be 
a powerful new force in the coatings 
field. And they may yet prove to be 
just that. But as of now, they’re not 
quite commercial barn-burners. A run- 
down of activity among drier manu- 
facturers tends to confirm this obser- 
vation. 

Fingers in the Pie: ASC has the 
lion’s share of the trade, sells a 
cerium-lanthanum naphthenate and 
octoate (of 2-ethyl hexoic acid) plus a 
zirconium complex. For most other 
firms, demand for the neophytes isn’t 
rapidly shaping up. Nuodex Products 
Corp. (Elizabeth, N.J.) has carried on 
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research with the rare earths for sev- 
eral years, recently introduced a ceri- 
um naphthenate. Frederick A. Stresen- 
Reuter (Chicago) makes the cerium- 
lanthanum naphthenate on order, re- 
ports sluggish demand. 

Practically all of the other promi- 
nent drier manufacturers, though not 
in production, have expended some 
amount of preliminary effort. Har- 
shaw Chemical Co. (New York), for 
example, is ready with a product con- 
sisting of cerium and lanthanum soaps, 
could swing into production whenever 
demand warrants. Witco Chemical Co. 
(New York) has eyed the rare earths 
for some time, but is not producing. 
Much the same holds true for Orcnite 
Chemical Co. (San Francisco), which 
has a research project devoted to rare 
earth naphthenates. Ferro Chemical 
Corp. (Bedford, O.) also has investi- 
gated the materials, turned out labora- 
tory quantities only. 

The Big ‘If: Reasons for this luke- 
warm reception are fairly simple. One 
potential producer sums up the situa- 
tion this way: “Demand for the rare 
earth naphthenates is now pretty well 
limited to white baking enamels for 
venetian blinds, can coatings and the 
like. That’s not a very big piece of the 
drier market. And they’re on the ex- 
pensive side, cost a lot more than a 
cobalt drier. Of course certain use ad- 


vantages tend to even out the cost. 
And there’s always that big ‘if; a sub- 
stantial new use, for instance, could 
change the whole picture.” 

That doesn’t seem like very much 
to go on. But one fact is crystal clear: 
very few drier producers are writing 
the rare earths off; most, in fact, have 
done a good deal of evaluation, could 
get into production on short notice. 
If, and when, that big “if” material- 
izes, few will be caught napping. 


Taste Doesn't Tell 


Following up on a rare but com- 
mendable action, the voluntary with- 
drawal of coumarin from sale for 
food uses by four manufacturers® 
(CW, May 30), Chemical Week 
wondered aloud, got these sidelights 
on the situation: 


@ What is coumarin? It is a flavor- 
ing compound used in conjunction 
with extracts such as vanilla and coco- 
nut. It acts as a fixative and brings 
out the “tone” of the other flavors. 
(One flavor maker has 400 formulas 
involving use of coumarin, now all 
suspect.) “It is to flavor what musk 
is to perfume.” 

e What caused all the hubbub? 
A report titled simply “Toxicity 


* Trubek Laboratories, Monsanto, Du Pont, 
Dow. 
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SPEER Ree Ss 


Studies on Coumarin,” prepared by 
Lloyd W. Hazleton (Hazleton Labora- 
tories, Fall Church, Va.), seemingly 
confirmed the toxic properties of the 
compound suggested by a literature 
survey. But there was more. 

Predating Hazleton’s report, a large 
food processor in the course of routine 
checking became suspicious of a 
coumarin-containing food flavor, made 
further tests. Its suspicions were 
strengthened. For a further check-out, 
the food concern made a literature 
survey, called in Hazleton Labora- 
tories for an additional, independent 
confirmation. The collective finger of 
inquiry pointed again at coumarin. 

e What did the report say? Cou- 
marin caused toxic effects in labora- 
tory test animals (rats and dogs) at 
relatively low levels. More specifically, 
serious liver damage followed feeding 
of coumarin to test animals at levels of 
the same order of magnitude as food 
flavor usage—100 milligrams/day per 
kilogram weight of dogs. 

The study goes on to report that 
19 daily doses of 0.5 milliliter (of “an 
experimental flavor containing 20% 
coumarin”) per kilogram weight pro- 
duced gross signs of systemic (liver 
and kidney) toxicity in two dogs. 
However, withdrawal of coumarin for 
14 days before sacrificing one of the 
dogs resulted in clinical improvement 
and return to normal of liver and 
kidney function tests. (This last find- 
ing could account in part for the 
absence of any known human fatali- 
ties in nearly a century of coumarin 
usage.) Similar findings resulted from 
the rat studies. 

Coincidental tests were being run 
by the Food & Drug Administration 
on a number of flavoring compounds 
including coumarin. Although FDA 
tests hadn’t progressed as far as Hazle- 
ton’s studies, preliminary results in- 
dicated no conflicts with his conclu- 
sions. 

By this time, the four coumarin 
producers were aware of Hazleton’s 
investigations, were concurring in this 
potentially damaging probe—although 
at least one of the four, Trubek, had 
brought its coumarin plant onstream 
barely a year before. 

e What effect did the report have? 
Doubt concerning the safety of cou- 
marin food flavors has been created, 
but it remains merely doubt. As noted 
earlier, in nearly 100 years’ use of 
coumarin, there have been no known 
human fatalities. True, these latest 
tests prove fairly conclusively that 
coumarin is toxic in low dosages to 
dogs and rats, but that doesn’t mean 
that this toxicity carries over to hu- 
mans. 
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LIQUID SODIUM in this maze 
of pipes is yielding valuable data 
on the operation of new electro- 
magnetic pumping and metering 
equipment. The setup is a closed- 
circuit loop devised by engineering 
researchers of Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratory (operated in Schenec- 








Metered by Magnet 


tady, N.Y., by General Electric 
Co.) as a means of obtaining per- 
formance curves on the magnetic 
system. Developed for experimen- 
tal installations (e.g., for evaluating 
liquid sodium as a heat-exchange 
fluid), the pump and flowmeter 
have no moving parts. 








After mulling such thoughts over, 
the four firms sent their representa- 
tives off to Washington with orders to 
offer voluntary withdrawal of cou- 
marin from uses involving human 
dietary consumption until such time 
as the food flavoring can be un- 
equivocally approved. The FDA ac- 
cepted. 

e What's in store for the volun- 
teers? With their coumarin operations 
idle, the manufacturers aren’t stand- 
ing around speculating on the flavor’s 
ultimate outcome. Rather, research 
on a harmless coumarin substitute has 
been thrown into gear and is starting 
to move. 

Although coumarin came off the 
shelves only late last month, one en- 
terprising firm already has its sights 
on the vacated space. Dodge & Olcott, 
Inc. (New York, N.Y.) memoed the 
trade last week on its newly devel- 
oped coumarin replacement, Dolcou- 
rin. Offered in one-pound trial bottles, 
Dolcourin, says D&O, “contains no 
coumarin nor coumarin derivatives... 
(is) high in fixative value and approx- 
imately equal in flavor strength and 
tonal quality to coumarin.” 

The race for coumarin’s lost legacy 
has begun. And the stakes are sub- 


stantial enough to guarantee no pau- 
city of entries. 
e 

Funds Needed: U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture is asking Congress for an 
appropriation of $115,000 to finance 
research on cotton and wool fiber 
modification. The money would have 
two uses: to further acetylation-of- 
cotton studies; initiate a probe of 
ways to render wool mothproof and 
shrink-resistant. 


e 
Spreading Out: A new laboratory 
and headquarters building is in the 
cards for Midwest Research Institute 
(Kansas City, Mo.). The proposed 
structure, slated to be started in the 
fall, will contain 71,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area on two levels, provide space 
for future expansion of the institute's 
activities, permit consolidation of all 
operations (now scattered through six 
buildings). 
a 

Special Service: A unique consulting 
service has been initiated by BioRad 
Laboratories (Berkeley, Calif.). It’s in 
the field of ultracentrifugal analysis, 
has greatest importance in molecular 
weight determinations. The ultracen- 
trifugal method gives absolute rather 
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pick the stainless 
that fits best 


When selecting stainless steel be sure you pick the correct 
type for your particular application. For some grades 
resist corrosion better . . . others have superior heat resis- 
tant properties. Some are easier to machine . . . still others 
can be more readily formed or welded. 

In every case there is a grade of Crucible REZISTAL 
Stainless Steel that is best suited to the job. And to help 
our customers select the type that will provide the best 
service for the lowest cost, we make available all the design, 
metallurgical, fabricating and application data we have 
accumulated in our years of stainless steel experience with 
many different industries. 

Our staff of field representatives brings you the benefit 
of our vast technical resources. And the quality of 
5 REZISTAL Stainless Steel sheets, strip, plates, bars, wire, 

Write for free copy of “Mak- eer ° ° ‘ 
lag. the wad? of Seebeden orgings, castings and tubing produced in our modern 
= Steels in the Chemical Process integrated mills is unsurpassed in the industry. When you 
p Setuenrtee". have an application for stainless, call Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
53 yacu of Cae statnatig STAINLESS STEEL 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
STAINLESS * REX HIGH SPEED * TOOL * ALLOY * MACHINERY * SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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SPECIFY 


EL DORADO 





COCONUT OIL 


FATTY ACIDS 


FOR 
PURITY 
UNIFORMITY 


—a 


GTI On vetiveries 


Your order ... whether a tank car or a 
drum... reaches you when you want it. 
El Dorado keeps stocks in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco areas .. . 
ready to go when you want service. And 
El Dorado is geared to meet short dead- 
lines. 


GTTIZTTD ON inrormation 


What do you want to know about coco- 
nut oil fatty acids? Specifications? 
Availability? Market information? 
Costs? Shipping information? How to 
get better processing results? Ask El 
Dorado. 








WRITE OR CALL: 





IN THE ATLANTIC STATES: 
H. Reisman Co. 
27 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


IN THE MID-WEST: 


Arthur C. Trask & Sons 
4103 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


IN THE WEST: 


El Dorado Oil Works 
311 California Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 











FATTY ACIDS 
Ceconut * Caprylic * Capric * Lauric 
Myristic * Palmitic * Eldhyco 
METHYL ESTERS 


Caproate * Caprylate * Caprate * Laurate 
Myristate * Palmitate * C te * Eido 18 





FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION, 
WRITE DEPT. W 


ELDORADO 


OIL WORKS 





311 California Street 


Plants in Bayonne, N. j., 
Sen Francisco, Calif. 


and Oakland, Calif. 
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RESEARCH. 


than average values for each com- 
ponent of mixtures containing species 
of more than one molecular weight. 
This, in turn, gives a rapid test for 
homogeneity or purity. Moreover, in- 
formation may be gained on the con- 
figuration of molecules in solution. 
BioRad believes this is the first time 
such a service has been made general- 
ly available for research, develop- 
ment, and control work. 
& 
Entry to Economics: Southwest Re- 
search Institute (San Antonio, Tex.) 
is broadening the scope of its opera- 
tions by the creation of an industrial 
economics department. The institute 
says the new branch will be “concern- 
ed largely with economics in the tech- 
nical and production fields.” Former 
San Antonio City Manager C. A. Har- 
rell will head the new department. 
a 

Ground Breaking: Construction of a 
new three-story laboratory building 
has been started at the Madison 
(Wis.) headquarters of Bjorksten Re- 
search Laboratories. Due for comple- 
tion by October, the building will 
give the consulting firm 15,000 sq. ft. 
of additional floor space. Its chief oc 


cupant: Bjorksten’s polymer and 
plastics investigations. 
« 


New Entries: Six new organic chem- 
icals are available from Benzol Prod- 
ucts Co. (Newark, N.J.). They are: 
a-phenylacetonitrile; allyl acetone; 
chrysanthemum monocarboxylic acid 
ethyl ester; 2,5-dimethyl hexadiene- 
1,5; 2,5-dimethy] hexadiene-2,4; ethyl- 
a-allylacetoacetate; a - phenylbutyric 
acid; and triglycollamic acid. 
Saturation Ouster: A new method of 
fractionating tall oil to remove satu- 
rated acids has been patented (U.S. 
2,565,484) by Armstrong Cork Co. 
Here’s how it works: tall oil is oxi- 
dized to a predetermined viscosity, 
passed through a partition chromato- 
graphic column containing a layer of 
granular silica impregnated with fur- 
fural, and a layer of petroleum naph- 
tha. The resulting bands, separately 
eluted, give a fraction of tall oil sub- 
stantially free of saturated acids. 


2 

Fat Aids: The color of fatty acids, 
esters and oils used in soap manufac- 
ture can be improved by treatment 
with an anhydride (e.g., maleic) at a 
temperature between 150 and 300 C 
until their polyolefinic components 
have reacted. The trick, according to 
recently issued U.S. patent 2,567,404 
(to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.) is to 
stop the operation before any mono- 
olefins react. ; 


e A concurrent Colgate patent (2,- 
567,409) specifies a technique for im- 
proving the color of fatty acids (e.g., 
oleic) by treatment with maleic an- 
hydride and a catalyst such as a min- 
eral acid or an organic peroxide. 

e 
The Last Word: A newly issued dic- 
tum of Agricultural Research Admini- 
stration (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
appears to be the last word on the 
long-standing puzzle of X-disease or 
hyperkeratosis in cattle. The ARA 
states: “The only proved cause of X- 
disease is highly chlorinated naphtha- 
lene used in certain special-purpose 
lubricants and in certain other prod- 
ducts, either as an added ingredient 
or as a contaminant.” It goes on to 
explain that “tests have shown that 
many petroleum compounds, coal tar 
products and other substances will 
cause local thickening and hardening 
of the* skin of cattle when applied in 
excess for a sufficient time. These local 
skin conditions have been confused 
with X-disease, but such products do 
not cause the disease.” 
. 

Debut: A new high-pressure acety- 
lene derivative is available from Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. It’s N- 
methyl-2-pyrrolidone, a solvent and 
intermediate. Promising uses: selective 
solvent for gas streams (it dissolves 
39 times its volume of acetylene); and 
solvent for a number of resins (in- 
cluding acrylonitrile and polyethyl- 
ene). 


Red Tape Cutter 


Procurement of materials and equip- 
ment by laboratories with defense proj- 
ects has been simplified by a new 
revision of the Defense Materials 
System regulations. The new rule is 
designated “DMS Regulation No. 1, 
Direction 3,” sets up a self-authoriza- 
tion procedure for priorities assistance. 

In a nutshell, here’s what it does: 

e Permits any defense contract 
laboratory to use the allotment num- 
ber B-5 and the rating DO-B-5 in 
obtaining products and _ materials 
needed for the performance of a de- 
fense project. This may be done “by | 
self-authorization and without filing 
any application.” 

e Includes under its terms, re- 
search, production control, testing 
analytical, clinical and instructional 
laboratories. 

e Applies only to orders that call 
for delivery after June 30. Reason: 
earlier “Direction 21 to CMP Regula- 
tion No. 1” canceled allotment and 
rating authority for deliveries after 
that date that do not bear a program 
identification (e.g., B-5). 
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Corrosion of steel by natural oil field 
brines containing hydrogen sulfide 
has been ised i tests by the ad- 
dition of corrosion inhibitors includ- 
ing the reaction product of dieth- 
anolamine and formaldehyde, and 
the reaction product of monoeth- 
anolamine and formaldehyde. The 
concentration of the inhibitors in the 
tests was 6244 ppm. 


Thermo-plastic synthetic polymers 
which are free flowing, have a high 
dry solid content, stability on stand- 
ing, and which, upon evaporation, 
yield a continuous tough and ad- 
herent film with a low degree of 
opacity free from hydrophilic colloids 
may be prepared by employing an 
emulsifying agent such as the eth- 
anolamine salt of a sulphate of a 
fatty alcohol. The peters: me agent 
is used in conjunction with a stabi- 
lizer and a wales tension reducer in 
dispersing the monomeric substance 
in an aqueous medium. 


Textile lubricant suitable for use as 
a single application lubricant for cel- 
lulose acetate staple fibers and sim- 
ilar cellulose materials consists of a 
partial ester of phosphoric acid with 
a long chain aliphatic acid, an eth- 
anolamine, such as diethanolamine 
or triethanolamine, an alkylolamine 
ester of a long chain aliphatic acid, 
and an alkyl phenol all mixed into 
mineral oil in suitable proportions. 





Silver containing germicides which 
are water-soluble, non-toxic and non- 
staining can be prepared for use in 
ointments, unguents, etc., or for in- 
corporation in latex products, bris- 
tles, textiles, resins, etc., to make 
them essentially self-sterilizing. The 
germicide can be prepared by react- 
ing silver chioride with monoeth- 
anolamine. 














These developments are abstracted from 
recent publications or U.S. patents. They 
may suggest applications of Jefferson 
Ethanolamines in your products or 
processes. 
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of the U.S. Geological Survey. 


, and multiple use? 


water? 


water automatically? 





A Policy for Plants 


Do you have a sound water policy in your company, in your plant? If so, 
you should be able to answer yes to these questions: 

Do you make a complete water survey, compare and evaluate the alter- 
nate sources, before you build a new plant or enlarge an old one? A 
good source of information on available water supplies are the reports 


Do you make sure that all the water is not brought up to the highest 
requirements? All your cooling water need not be “drinking-pure.” 
Have you investigated the possibilities and economics of recirculation 


Have you looked into the idea of using brackish water, or even salt 
Do you encourage water conservation in the plant? Use of meters and 


constant records is particularly effective in that respect. 
Do you make the most of controls to parcel out the proper amount of 








Planning for Plenty 


Ask a chemical engineer to describe a 
plant site that would fulfill his mini- 
mum requirements and he’d probably, 
picture a place that had reasonable 
access to the markets, adequate sup- 
ply of raw materials and labor, enough 
power or power sources—and lots of 
water. 

The problem of finding such sites 
is causing wrinkled brows among the 
planners of the chemical future this 
week. And causing as many wrinkles 
as any is the need for plenty of water. 

What's more, the task is likely to 
get increasingly more difficult. Ac- 


cording to Jack R. Barnes, the con- 
sulting ground water hydrologist who 
prepared the chapter on water re- 
sources for the report by the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission, 
the U.S. consumed 185 billion gal. 
a day in 1950, 80 billion of which 
was used by industry. By 1975, he 
figures daily over-all consumption may 
be almost doubled—to 350 billion gal. 
Industry, meanwhile, figures to almost 
triple its consumption, to 215 billion 
gal. Thus, he concludes that “by 1975, 
water supply may be the most im- 
portant factor effecting plant location.” 





A Tankful per Pound 


process industries: 


To make one ton of 


refined steel 

viscose rayon 

synthetic rubber (GRS) 
synthetic ammonia 
calcium carbide 

ethyl alcohol (from grain) 
butadiene (from alcohol) 
sulfate pulp 

soda pulp 

sulfite pulp 


And to make 1 bbl. of 
refined oil 


synthetic fuel (from coal) 
synthetic fuel (from shale) 





Water has been referred to as the universal raw material. It’s difficult to 
pinpoint the exact needs for it in any given product because of variations 
in processes, plant ‘practices and even the definition of “consumption” of 
water. But here, compiled from several sources, is an indication of the 
order of magnitude of water requirements for various products of the 


synthetic fuel (coal hydrogenation) 
synthetic fuel (from natural gas) 


It takes 


65,000 gal. of water 
350,000 ae a ae 


600,000 ae ” “ 
94,000 oe “7 oo 
30,000 or Lid oo 

4,200 “” “se “ 


aera 
70,000 “7 Ld “7 
60,000 or “a “a 
60,000 on “ “ 


It takes 
770 gal. of water 
7,286 “ oo “7 


] 1 l 50 a“ an “a 
3,736 a “7 “7” 
873 oo Lid “7 
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Barnes, of course, is not alone in his 
conclusion. But the whole question of 
water resources and development is 
difficult to separate from its political 
and_ sociological overtones. It has 
been, for instance, the subject of a 
running battle between the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission 
and the Engineers Joint Council. The 
latter charges that the programs ad- 
vocated by the former would cause 
the federal government to infringe on 
the rights of the individual states and 
would “limit the possibilities of water 
development under private initiative.” 
And just recently, the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce has thrown its 
weight behind substantially the same 
stand as that taken by the EJC. 

Whatever the means, moreover, all 
three agree that the end should be a 
comprehensive policy that would per- 
mit the maximum development of the 
nation’s water resources. On that 
score, they are in complete accord 
with the interests of the process in- 
dustries. 


Question of Consumption: One of 
the difficulties encountered in laying 
down a policy at the national level, or 
even for an individual plant, is the 
definition of “water consumption.” For 
the data showing the huge water re- 
quirements for some products are of- 
ten misleading. A plant, for instance, 
that takes large amounts of water for 
cooling, then returns it to the stream 
unchanged except for the tempera- 
ture, is actually only borrowing water. 
On the other hand, a plant making 
ammonia from natural gas and hydro- 
gen actually decomposes the steam to 
obtain hydrogen that very likely never 
returns to its original form. 

In any case, although all indications 
point to the fact that choice plant sites 
with good water supplies are steadily 
dwindling, there are several left. One 
revealing study has been made by 
Ford, Bacon & Davis for the Corps 
of Engineers, which in turn was doing 
a project for the Bureau of Mines on 
the synthetic fuel potential of the U.S. 
Since a synthetic fuel plant requires 
vast quantities of water, the study 
dealt at length with that aspect. The 
study covered every state (and Alas- 
ka) with coal, natural gas or oil shale 
reserves. By and large, it found that 
most of the areas with enough raw 
materia! for synthetic fuel plants also 
had enough water. But it did find a 
few—chiefly in the Missouri, Colorado 
and Rio Grande River basins—ade- 
quate in all respects except water. 

Among the states boasting of good 
water supplies are Maine and New 
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livdrogen Peroxide 
And 

Peracetic Acid 

In 

Organic Synthesis 


Manufacturers are using hydrogen 
peroxide and peracetic acid increasingly 
for oxidation reactions, epoxidation, 
hydroxylation, ring-splitting reactions, 
quinone formation, and free radical 
reactions. Such reactions are used in the 
manufacture of insecticides, waxes, 
resins, plasticizers and stabilizers, 
cortisone, anti-histamines. germicides, 
synthetic plasma, organic intermediates 
and many other products. 


Cleanliness, efficiency, high oxidation 
potential, high specificity and minimum 
by-products are characteristics of 
peroxygen chemicals. 


Properties of Becco Peroxygen chemi- 
cals and their current and potential 
uses are described in Becco’s complete 
and authoritative bulletins. Send 

for your copy of Becco’s Bulletin List. 


BECCO 
d 

HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE 
AND OTHER 


PEROXYGEN 
CHEMICALS 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., Station B, Buffalo 7, N.Y. 
Please send the Becco Bulletin List from which we may select bulletins 
of interest to us. 


NAME 





COMPANY 
STREET 


CITY 


Bullalo Electro-Chemical Company, Ine. 


DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Me Sales Agent: BECCO SALES CORPORATION, Station B, Buffalo ‘f N.Y. Buffalo * Boston < Charlotte « Chicago * New York + Philadelphia * Vancouver, Wash. 
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Hampshire, in New England; Buf- 


falo-Niagara Falls and Ashtabula- 
Painesville (O.) around the Great 
Lakes. In fact the entire East is 


blessed with good water reserves. Gla- 
ciated states like Michigan also have 
plenty of water as does Wisconsin. 
And the Pacific Northwest, except in 
times of unusual drought, has more 
water than it knows what to do with. 
Value Added: For the same reason 
of definition and varying plant prac- 
tices, it's hard to rate the various 
process industries as water consumers. 
Barnes lists the steam electric power 
industry as biggest, taking 44% of all 
the water used by industry. Follow- 
ing in order are steel (16%), petro- 
leum refining (9%), and pulp and 
paper (5%). Miscellaneous industries 
account for the remaining 26%. 
The Engineers Joint Council took 
a different approach, compared the 
volume of water consumed with the 
dollar of value added by the manu- 
facturer for a number of industries. 
Its figures (taken from the 1947 Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers) show steel in 
first place. It uses 1,400 gal. of water 
for every dollar of value added. On 
the same basis, the pulp and paper 
industry used 1,352 gal.; oil refining, 
973; tanning, 4.7, and rayon, 3.6. 





What's in Store: In the long run, of 
course, there’s no foreseeable general 
shortage of water. The oceans repre- 
sent a supply that is, to all practical 
purposes, inexhaustible. And the sun 
does an admirable job in evaporating 
it, transforming it back to fresh water. 
The only trouble is that nature has 
played some pranks in distributing the 
fresh water. Practically all the water 
that is consumed finds its way back 
in the ocean or back in the atmos- 
phere, but often lands in a different 
place. 

That means that the chemical in- 
dustry, which is getting bigger and 
thirstier every year, will have to look 
harder and longer for plentiful water 
sites and will have to quench its 
thirst with less water. 

Big steps in that direction have al- 
ready been made. Barnes estimates 
that 15 billion gal. of the 80 billion 
gal./day used by industry in ’50 was 
brackish. Particularly in the South- 
west, plants have learned that brack- 
ish water will serve many cooling pur- 
poses. Freeport Sulphur is even trying 
brackish water for its Frasch mining 
of sulfur at Bay Ste. Elaine and there 
are indications that at least-one other 
sulfur producer may follow suit. 

There’s also the possibility of eco- 
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NOT UNIQUE but effective. 
That’s how Dow Chemical looks at 
at the plan just started at its Free- 
port (Tex.) plant to put time cards 
to work as a means of getting the 
idea of safety across to its workers. 








Formerly, the firm printed the slo- 
gans on pay envelopes. Then it 
realized that pay envelopes came 
in for scrutiny only on paydays, 
decided that time cards, seen twice 
a day; were a better medium. 
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nomically converting brackish or salt 
water into fresh water. Present meth- 
ods are out of the question as far as 
costs are concerned. But there has 
been widespread interest in the idea 
of using permionic membranes for the 
job. Conceivably, more research going 
on right now on the membranes could 
pay off as a solution to getting fresh 
water from the sea in coastal areas. 

Chemical companies have also 
learned how to conserve water by re- 
circulation, multiple use, and by 
sound water-conservation programs. 
They've had to in order to even up 
on nature’s distribution pranks. 


EQUIPMENT 0 ise: 


Filter Aid: A newly fledged carbon- 
aceous filter aid will soon be intro- 
duced by Anthracite Equipment 
Corp. (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.). Trade- 
named AnthraAid, it will be available 
in four different grades. Big advan- 
tages, says Anthracite, are: (1) insol- 
ubility in hot and cold caustic solu- 
tions, (2) high incompressibility for 
filtering viscous materials at high pres- 
sure, (3) resistance to particle-size 
breakdown, (4) . excellent shaving 
characterstics for continuous precoat 
filter operation. 
& 

Suction Hose: Quaker Rubber Corp. 
(Div. of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia) has just developed a new 
water suction hose, Revolc. Designed 
for both pressure and suction handling 
of water, it is reinforced with two 
layers of braided rayon cord plus a 
helix of high-tensile spring steel wire, 
will be available with 1%-in. to 3-in. 
inside diameter sizes. 


e 

Steamed and Cleaned: From York- 
Shipley, Inc. (York, Pa.) comes word 
of a factory-coordinated industrial fuel 
burning system and four new fuel oil 
pumps. Touted as the first packaged 
system for the conversion of large 
boilers to oil or gas firing, the coordi- 
nated setup is built around the York- 
Power burner in a size range from 18 
to 400 hp. Its pumps says Y-S, are 
the internal gear type, designed for 
quiet operation and are available in 
100 GPH, 225 GPH, 400 GPH and 
700 GPH capacities. 

e And newly available from Pre- 
mier Co. (St. Paul, Minn.) is_ its 
Model P-908F furnace and_ boiler 
cleaner for removal of ash, scale and 
soot. The cleaner has a 1-hp, 115-volt, 
ac/de motor, weighs 43 lbs. and has 
a container capacity of 1.04 bushels. 

* 
Start and Run: Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. (Pittsburgh) is now marketing 
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a new single-phase motor that is both 
capacitor-start and capacitor-run, Aim- 
ing at improved efficiency, the motor 
is being made in 5, 7% and 10 hp 
ratings, and is of 4-pole, 220-volt, 60- 
cycle design. 
* 

Name Change: Stockholders of Kold- 
Hold Manufacturing Co. (Lansing, 
Mich.) recently voted in a name 
change for the firm. New name: 
Tranter Manufacturing Co., after 


James R. Tranter president and gen- 
eral manager. Reason: the old name 
is no longer appropriate as a result of 
a product diversification program. 


. 
Growth and Consolidation: Quaid 
Fabrications, Inc. (Philadelphia) has 
topped off expansion of its adminis- 
trative, engineering and sales facili- 
ties with acquisition of an additional 
building. The firm fabricates stainless 
steel and alloy equipment for the 
chemical industry. 

¢ Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (Toledo, 
O.) recently consolidated all its pub- 
licity operations into a single unit. 
One publicity manager will supervise 
all product publicity. Significance: 
speedier product news dissemination 
to public and trade. 

e Completion of a 12,000-sq. ft. 
unit is the news from Norwalk 
(Conn.). Perkin-Elmer Corp. added 
the new unit to provide plant space 
for manufacturing and _ laboratory 
facilities for its infrared process 
stream analyzers. 

e Citing increasing demand as the 
reason, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (West 
Orange, N. J.) is now planning for a 
40% increase in battery production at 
its West Orange plant. More spe- 
cifically, says the firm, rising sales of 
the Edison nickel-iron-alkaline storage 
battery (used in industrial trucks) is 
responsible for this $6-million expan- 
sion. 

* 

Safety Topics: Now available from 
National Safety Council (425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago) are a new 
“Handbook of Accident Prevention for 
Business and Industry” and the just- 
published 1953-54 edition of the 
National Directory of Safety Films. 
The directory provides a listing of 963 
motion pictures and slide films for 
safety-training purposes, while the 
handbook shows how to set up and 
maintain a safety program. 

e And the Munitions Board, Office 
of Industrial Security, is now offering 
a reprint from Occupational Hazards 
titled “Hudson County Gets Ready.” 
The Hudson County referred to is the 
one in New Jersey with its high indus- 
trial concentration. The article details 
a workable pattern for cooperative 
effort in the field of industrial plant 
protection. 
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Pocket Comparator: Selling for 
$22.50, Edmund Scientific Corp.'s 
(Barrington, N. J.) new, imported 
Comparator is being billed as an in- 
valuable aid to production engineers 
and lab technicians. The instrument 
measures approximately 1% x 2 in., 
gives 6-power magnification and _ its 
reticle is calibrated to measure angles, 
radius, circles and linear dimensions 
in both inches and millimeters. 

» 
Pressure Switch: Barksdale Valves 
(Los Angeles) is now offering a 
heavy-duty pressure switch, Model 
9612, claimed capable of sensing any 
system pressure over an adjustable 
range from 15 to 3,000 psi. Proof 
pressure of the switch is 7,000 psi. 

* 
Motor Matter: A newly published 
bulletin, No. 1797, is currently being 
offered by U.S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 
(Los Angeles). Included are illustra- 
tions of Varidrive motors. 

. 
Tank Plant: Luria Engineering Co. 
(Bethlehem, Pa.) recently started con- 
struction of Delta Tank Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc.’s (Baton Rouge, La.) 
third plant. Scheduled for September 
completion, the works will turn out 
pressure vessels, tanks and cylinders, 
primarily for liquefied petroleum gas. 

o 
Continuous Power: Electric Machin- 
ery Manufacturing Co. (Minneapolis, 
Minn.) is now producing flywheel mo- 
tor generator sets. Designed for micro- 
wave system power supply, the gen- 
erators are said to insure continuous 
power supply for protective relaying, 
supervisory control and communica- 
tion on utility, pipeline and similar 
long-distance operation. 

2 
Collared Reactors: A new addition to 
many chemical reactors will be the 
glassed steel collars now being made 
by Pfaudler Co. (Rochester). Intended 
to fit over manhole flanges on expen- 
sive pressure vessels, the collars are 
designed to take the abuse that usu- 
ally is borne by the flange when ves- 
sel covers are opened and closed con- 
stantly. 

e 
Resonance Spectrometer: A new high- 
resolution, nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectrometer, V-4300, manufactur- 
ed by Varian Associates (San Car- 
los, Calif.), is being aimed principally 
at workers with hydrogen- and fluo- 
rine-containing compounds. By com- 
parison of the unknown oscilloscope 
traces against known standards, it is 
possible to identify different isomeric 
structures. The spectrometer can be 
applied to studies of other isotopes 
by addition or substitution of various 
available radio-frequency units. 





New HD , 


FOR YOUR BONNET! 


yOu’LL WANT TO 
INVESTIGATE THESE 
NEW TRONA BORON 


CHEMICALS 
XA 








1. BORON ACETATE 
2. BORON ESTERS 


(a) Tricresyl 

(b) Tricyclohexyl 

(c) Tri (methylamyl) 

(d) Tri-n-dodecyl 

(e) Tri (tetradecyl) 

(f) Tri (tetrahydrofurfuryl) 


(g) Tri (2-ethylhexyl) 


These are but a few of the new products 
from Trona’s continuing research into 
BORON and its important derivatives. 
For further information, samples, prices 
and technical data use coupon below. 





INDUSTRIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Sales Deve t 
3030 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Please send me further information on the fol- 
lowing Trona organo-boron compounds. (Check) 
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BUYING: Lederle Lab’s Elsie Entwistle interviews 


chemical salesman in Pearl River offices. 


When American Cyanamid’s director 
of purchases, Harold K. LaRowe, 
called a special conference of his di- 
visional purchasing executives last 
fortnight, sixteen men and only one 
woman made the trip to New York 
City. That lone. woman was Mrs. Elsie 
Entwistle, representing American Cy- 
anamid’s drug-making Lederle Labo- 
ratories Div. And being the only fe- 
male in a group of men was no new 











EXPEDITING: As manager of purchases, Mrs. Entwistle supervises a 


38-man staff of buyers and expediters. 


Purchasing by the Distaff Side 


experience for her. Chemical purchas- 
ing has always been a practically ex- 
clusive male preserve, but Mrs. Ent- 
wistle’s career is proof that there is 
always room for at least one exception. 

The statistics are impressive: her 
department at Pearl River, N.Y., han- 
dles an annual dollar volume running 
up to $25 million. And her staff of 
38 is organized to process 20-25,000 
individual purchase orders a year. The 





INSPECTING: Packaging equipment and materials form a large part of the 
lab’s $25-million annual purchasing bill. 
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Lederle plant is covered by a few 
national contracts negotiated through 
the American Cyanamid headquarters, 
but in the main Mrs. Entwistle is re- 
sponsible for everything that the di- 
vision buys—from heavy equipment to 
animal dandruff (once used for aller- 
genics). She reports directly to Led- 
erle’s executive director, Allen Clow. 

Growth: Lederle’s plant and prod- 
ucts have undergone constant change 
in the 30-odd years spanned by her 
career with the company. Buying 
horses (for horse serums) was a ma- 
jor activity when the plant’s first pur- 
chasing department was formed in 
1927. Now antibiotics are the single 
most important product—and the fa- 
cilities have grown to 155 buildings— 
with 4,500 employees. 

Mrs. Entwistle’s career has matched 
this growth. When she first came to 
the plant—as a young girl just out of 
high school—it was to handle hypo- 
dermic needles in the supply depart- 
ment. From there she progressed 
through various administrative posi- 
tions, obtaining the “purchasing 
agent” title in 1941. 

Married to Charles Entwistle, a 
Pearl River contractor, she has her 
job at home, too. But in spite of her 
double tasks, she has managed to re- 
tain the friendliness and informality 
of small-town living—set in the vaca- 
tionland scenery of Rockland County. 
For salesmen arriving from New 
York’s crowded streets, this is a dou- 
bly welcome change. 
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RELAXING: Like any other woman, however, Mrs. Entwistle appreciates the 
spare moments she can devote to home and garden. 





STUDYING: And like her male P.A. counterparts, she finds that keeping up with 
the markets means occasional homework. 
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BORON 
MERCURIALS 
CARBAMATES 
ZIRCONIUM CHEMICALS 
VANADIUM CHEMICALS 
AGRICULTURAL MAGNESIA 


Barium Carbonate 
Barium Oxide 
Barium Peroxide 
Barium Hydrate 
Barium Sulphate USP, 
X-Ray 
Blanc Fixe 


Potassium Nitrate, 
Refined 


Potassium Nitrate, 
Agricultural 


Pofassium Carbonate 
Potassium Persulphate 


Ammonium 
Metavanadate 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Sodium Perborate 
Saltcake 


Diamino Diphenyl 
Sulphone 


Epsom Salts, 
USP and Technical 
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AQUAFIL 


Offers You: 
\ BIGGEST SUPPLY 


V BEST QUALITY 
V LOWEST PRICE... 





CONDITIONING AGENT FOR 
COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 


Aquafil is the product stabilizer that 
ends caking in the bag. 


DILUENT FOR 

INSECTICIDES 

With Aquafil you get high concentration 
which means savings. 








COVERING AGENT FOR 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 


High absorption qualities make Aquafil 
an effective agent. 





RESIDUAL FILTERING AGENT 

IN PAPER INDUSTRY 

Impurities rapidly filtered out by Aqua- 
fil’s action. 





AQUAFIL COMPANY e 





INERT FILLER FOR 
INSULATION INDUSTRY 


Aquafil offers stable, uniform filler for 
industry needs. 


More and more users of diatomaceous earth are turning 
. and finding it profitable. Aquafil offers 
you a high quality product, from North America’s largest 
. and at less cost. It will pay you, too, 
when you look into the use of Aquafil as a means of 
improving your product, as it increases your profit margin. 
Next time you order diatomaceous earth .. . 


Specify AQUAFIL! 


to Aquafil . . 


level deposit . . 





AQUAFIL PROPERTIES 


Density: 9.6 pounds per cubic foot 

Fineness: 95.8% through 325 mesh 

Composition: Aquafil is amorphous dia- 
tomaceous silica 

Inertness: Used by many industries as 
inert filler 

Suspension: Excellent in water and air 





For Further Information and Prices Write 


96 B Avenue N.E. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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DISTRIBUTION... 


Maple-leaf Markets 


Successful selling in Canada must 
depend on a realistic appraisal of the 
Dominion’s national trade objectives, 
says Robinson Ord, vice-president of 
the Canadian Chemical & Cellulose 
Co. 
Ord’s remarks, presented to the first 
“international conference” of the 
American Marketing Assn. in Mont- 
real last week, add up to a primer 
course for American companies inter- 
ested in cracking the Canadian chem- 
ical market. They take on special 
significance because CCC is the north- 
of-the-border subsidiary of Celanese 
Corp. of America, so Ord knows 
whereof he speaks. 

In his opinion, no American move 





CANADA’S ORD: National ambitions 
can affect a growing market. 


into Canadian markets can be suc- 
cessful without taking into account 
these three broad Canadian ambitions: 

e The Dominion is intent on de- 
veloping and utilizing its vast store 
of natural resources. Any American- 
fostered development that adds to 
this program is assured of whole- 
hearted Canadian support. 

e But Canada wants to be sure that 
these resources are used mainly to 
build up its own primary and sec- 
ondary industries. 

e Corollary to this is the Canadian 
desire to broaden Dominion markets 
by export of finished goods. 

The net result of these factors is 
to create a market that welcomes 
“Made in Canada” goods manufac- 
tured by U.S. subsidiaries. Converse- 
ly, they make it psychologically diffi- 
cult to introduce products that tend 
to throttle Canada’s own industrial de- 
velopment. 
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And it was for these reasons, in 
part, that Celanese made its decision 
to establish Canadian Chemical & 
Cellulose and to construct a cellulose 
acetate and textile yarn plant at 
bustling Edmonton, Alberta. 

Thin Spread: But—as Ord was quick 
to explain—this doesn’t mean that a 
Canadian manufacturing subsidiary is 
the whole answer to Dominion mar- 
keting problems. In fact, it makes 
some of them even more critical. 

The size of the potential market, 
for instance, is frustratingly small— 
especially for sales managers accus- 
tomed to the vast American buying 
reservoir. On the surface, the ratio be- 
tween the two national markets would 
appear to be 1 to 11. But Canada’s 
national income is only one-sixteenth 
that of the U.S. And imports of com- 
pletely manufactured products often 
reduce the real market at the indus- 
trial-chemical level to a 1-to-20 ratio. 

What's more, this small market is 
spread over distances that equal those 
in America. Distribution costs climb 
and this raises the price for capital 
equipment and raw materials, Trans- 
portation problems arise from the 
lack of suitable truck routes and in- 
land waterways. 

One way to avoid the limitation of 
this market, of course, would be to 
plan on heavy exports. But American 
chemical tariffs—and currency difficul- 
ties in other parts of the world—gen- 
erally make such a program impos- 
sible. Moreover, Canada’s present 
tariff structure leaves the chemical 
producer vulnerable to encroachments 
in his own sphere. Competition in 
Canada is vigorous—and international. 

These are the negative aspects. But 
on the positive side are the advan- 
tages of a stable government, a co- 
operative labor force, and the promise 
of continuing full employment. 

“People have faith in the future of 
Canadian industry,” avers Ord. This 
faith does not stem just from the 
country’s ample natural resources; it 
is also based on “the intangibles they 
know are there—character, determina- 
tion, stability, enthusiasm and hard 
work. Under these conditions, indus- 
trial growth can be a great deal faster 
than population growth.” Participat- 
ing in this growth can be well worth 
the multitude of problems encoun- 
tered. 


Steroid Shuffle 


Brooklyn’s Chas. Pfizer & Co. has 
swung rapidly up the pharmaceutical 
ladder of success with its single-mind- 
ed amphasis on antibiotic prepara- 
tions. But now Pfizer is readying a 
further commercial gain — this time 
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SPRING-LOADED MULLERS ... 
weigh only 30 Ibs. but can be ad- 
justed to exert up to 80 Ibs. pressure. 
ADDITIONS FUNNEL—DUST 
COVER... arranged so the funnel 
directs liquid additions directly to 
the material bed. (Hood not shown 
in photo.) 


® 


ho 

WORKING AREA .. . integral 
casting of mixer and motor base 
provides adequate working arec. 
CIRCULAR LEAK PROOF DiSs- 
CHARGE DOOR... machined for 
tight fit and complete fast discharge. 
V-BELT DRIVE—TORQUE ARM 
REDUCER... completely yet acces- 
sibly enclosed benecth base plate. 
REMOVABLE OR EXTENDABLE 
LEGS . . . may be removed for 
table or other mounting . . . or ex- 
tended to fit individual needs. 
TORQUE ARM ADJUSTING NUT 
... permits exterior adjustment of 
V-Belt. 

CRIB AND MULLER SCRAPERS... 
assure ease of cleaning, no “build 
up” of material, and are vital to 
many specialized mixing jobs. 


The laboratory mortar and pestle has long been 
the world’s “number one” method for establish- 
ing mixing standards and checking quality and 
efficiency. Your modern “mortar and pestle” is 


the new Simpson LF MIX-MULLER . . 


. with a 


special pair of revolving mullers and plows to 
thoroughly blend components into a uniform, in- 


separable mass. 


Manufactured to the same exacting standards 
as the full line of larger Simpson MIX-MULLERS, 
the 24” pan diameter LF has all components— 


mullers, turret, crib, etc. . . 


- including batch 


capacity—scaled down proportionately. It pro- 


For more complete in- 
formation, write for 
Bulletin 515 today. 
S545) 


IMPSON 
NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. (Not Inc.) 
612 Machinery Hall Building 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


vides a simple, extremely accurate working 
duplication of production mixing, for both labo- 
ratory and pilot plant service. 


UX-MULLERDINASION 
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generally high! 





Many types of organic compounds 
may be reduced simply and swiftly 
to alcohols, without danger of side 
reactions . . even in complex unsatu- 


rated compounds, and yields are 


Metal Hydrides is always ready 


to assist you in the applications of 





eS ?| 
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22 CONGRESS STREET 


BEVERLY 


Lithium Aluminum Hydride to your 
specific problems of reduction. Why 
not investigate its possibilities? Write 


for Bulletin 402 — no obligation. 


*Lithium Aluminum Hydride 


Tae UU 


MASS. 











DISTRIBUTION... 


through the medium of another “won- 
der drug” group: the steroid hor- 
mones. The news this week is that 
Pfizer and the Syntex organizations of 
Mexico and Puerto Rico have com- 
pleted arrangements for Pfizer's par- 
ticipation in U.S. steroid sales. It will 
take over the distribution functions 
now performed by Chemical Special- 
ties Co., Syntex’s American outlet for 
bulk steroids. 

Moreover, the Brooklyn manufac- 
turer will also market a line of fin- 
ished-package steroids—an area in 
which Chemical Specialties did not 
operate. Pacemaker for the new prod- 
ucts will apparently be hydrocortisone 
(“compound F”) which is supposed 
to be an improvement on cortisone 
itself. 

This teaming up with Syntex may 
well give Pfizer a running start over 
its competitors in the U.S. steroid 
stakes. The Mexican company’s proc- 
esses — starting with vegetable root 
sources — are reported to be much 
more economical than any equivalent 
methods developed in this country. 

And from Syntex’s point of view, 
Pfizer’s extensive marketing apparatus 
will be a welcome addition to its 
large-scale production plans. 


Wooing Students 


Chemical market researchers and de- 
velopment men have been going all 
out this spring to foster an awareness 
of their professions among the limited 
number of new chemists and chemical 
engineers about to graduate from the 
colleges. The Chemical Market Re- 
search Assn. got across its message 
with a special once-a-week course at 
the Case Institute of Technology 
(CW, June 20). And this week the 
Commercial Chemical Development 
Assn. made its bid in the form of a 
special statement mailed to all col- 
lege dailies and university engineering 
papers. 

The pitch: commercial chemical de- 
velopment is “fascinating, challenging 
and rewarding.” 

Quoting CCDA President C. W. 
Walton of the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., the statement also 
described CCDA work as being “one 
of the best, if not the best, manage- 
ment training grounds available today 
in the chemical and chemical process 
industries.” 

Moreover, “training of personnel for 
commercial chemical development has 
normally been left to chance or to 
the persistence of the individual .. . 
but management has now started to 
organize long-range programs to de- 
velop the technical and business back- 
grounds needed for this field.” 
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PROCESS 
Hydroforming Cyclization Oxidation 
Dehydrogenation Dehydration Desulphurization 
Alkylation Isomerization Hydrogenation 


TYPICAL CATALYSTS 


Aluminum Chloride Anhydrous 
Boron Fluoride Addition Compounds 
Boron Trifluoride 
Hydrofluoric Acid Anhydrous 


Alumina Chrome Alumina Molybdena Alumina 
Tungsten Alumina Cobalt Copper 
Magnesia Nickel Vanadium 





BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





to fit your special 
process requirements 


Harshaw manufactures to specification 
dozens of catalysts for many different and 
complex manufacturing processes. The ex- 
perience of more than fifteen years in help- 
ing to solve a great number of individual 
catalyst problems places us in a most help- 
ful position, either in the development of 
the best and most economical catalyst, or 
in qualifying with large production capacity 
requirements. If you 
have a problem, per- 
haps a discussion with 
us will prove helpful. 


SEND FOR this 


8-page booklet on 
Harshaw Catalysts 
























In step with our pioneering of organo- 
metallic stabilizers, and especially of 
our patented organo-tin stabilizers for 
premium vinyl compounding, Advance 
is offering, after extensive research, a 
new concept in vinyl stabilization— 


| STABILIZER C-77 | 
Especially designed to overcome the 
common faults of laurate stabilizers, 
our new STABILIZER C-77 has these 


all-around, superior characteristics: 















Outstanding for heat and light stabiliza- 
tion. Overcomes plating difficulties, 
printing and adhesion troubles common 
with metallic lauric type stabilizers. 

Stabilizes sensitive organic pigments, 
especially reds, when used with our 
CH-20 
Prevents spewing and oxidation of most 


i, laetict 
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For a new stabilizer system, let us send you 
data and samples of STABILIZERS C-77 
and CH-20 


YOU CAN BE SURE 
YOU ARE SURE 
WITH ADVANCE! 


Stabilizer 52 (liquid) 
Stabilizer OM-10 (liquid) 
(patented organo-tin 
compounds) 











Partial List of Advance Vinyl 
Stabilizers 





Leading the P. rade 
in rgano Metall. 


Stbehees since 1942 









Outstanding heat and light 
stabilizers. Cannot be dupli- 
cated for transparency and 
glass-like clarity. Unsurpassed 
for outdoor weathering. 












Stabilizer 17-M (liquid) 
(organo-tin sulfur 








applied for) 







Most powerful of organic 
stabilizers. Especially effec- 
tive for rigids as well as for 
clear films and plastisols. 











Stabilizer BC-12 
(a co-precipitated 
barium-cadmium laurate) 

















Our most popular stabilizer, 
used effectively alone or in 
combination with our epoxy 
er chelating stabilizers for 
low cost clears or pigmented 
stocks. 




















Stabilizer CH-14 
Stabilizer CH-20 








Valuable anti-oxidants, used 
with BC-12 or C-77, or other 
metallic stabilizers. CH-20 
especially recommended 

when phosphate plasticizers 
are present. 










Stabilizer E6B 















Polymeric epoxy type. Ex- 
tremely useful with lead and 
other stabilizers. Outstanding 
fer all chlorine containing 
polymers. 















Stabilizer 89-X 













A new development for low 
cost clears. 














staining. Ask for details. 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


For plastisols, we have some new recommenda- 
tions for general performance, as well as for non- 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 








MARKET LETTER 


With vacations coming and with just three days left in June, 
only a few order-busy chemical buyers and sellers this week are pausing 
long enough to contemplate the immediate future. The looming 1953 mid- 
point will usher in a raft of higher prices, of course, but the impending 
July 1 date is also bound to bring with it some sales bubble-pricking. 

Principal factor that may be reflected in any third-quarter sales 
slowdown is this month’s rapid consumer inventory build-ups. Purchasers, 
trying to beat the higher price deadline, have—in some cases—as much 
as doubled their orders for deliveries bearing lower current tags. 

And salesmen too engrossed in happily writing larger-than-usual 
June business, as a consequence, may soon be due for a rude awakening. 
For aggravating the expected “normal” summer slack, will be the absence 
of orders from those who stocked up before price boosts. 

Sellers point out, however, that quantity-limiting clauses in most 
contracts lend this assurance: most customers will not stay away too long. 














It’s a question whether RFC will return as an alcohol customer. 
Scheduled originally to pick up additional material this month for its al- 
cohol-butadiene units, it seems fairly certain the agency will forego new 
alcohol purchases until Sept., may not buy any even then. 

Three reasons that bolster the market-shying possibility : 

e Upcoming (July) shutdown of one of the government’s alcohol 
butadiene units at Louisville (Ky.). 

e Recent cancellation of one alcohol supply contract that was 
to furnish some 6.4 million gal. to RFC’s rubber prcgram. 

e Lightening emphasis on alcohol butadiene and preeminence of 
petroleum butadiene as the base material for synthetic rubber output. 








At the moment, alcohol producers—while understandably in- 
terested in future RFC action—are not likely to predicate production 
rates on any probable government buying program. Regular business is 
too good. 

And industrial alcohol consumers are among the few chemical 
buyers not heading into higher third-quarter schedules. With the quarterly 
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MARKET LETTER 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week PrecedingWeek Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947100) . Soper 126.2 126.3 118.5 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) Nea wares 104.3 104.4 103.5 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) ............ 1,500.0 1,605.0 1,208.0 ; 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) . re 2,235.0(est.) 2,183.0 i 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies ‘(Standard & Poor's ; Corp. ) 239.2 236.5 245.6 ' 
MANUFACTURERS’ MANUFACTURERS’ i 
SALES INVENTORIES 
MONTHLY INDICATORS—Trade Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
(Million Dollars) Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
All Manufacturing Pe es ella eA Sa 26,709 25,469 23,538 44,256 44,056 43,402 
Chemicals and allied products 5 tenancies aes OEE 1,797 1,767 1,572 2,892 2,907 2,986 
Paper and allied products Cee Sie 709 718 633 989 990 1,059 | 
Petroleum and coal products Pie fet 2,191 2,067 2,028 2,748 2,726 2,628 
Textile products .. ee ard. 1,127 1,244 2,628 2,597 2,779 
Leather and products .......... OTS ch es gee a 302 292 261 573 553 582 
| 





revision date (June 15) safely passed and no higher price announcements 
posted, contract customers will continue paying these rather stable rates 
for another three months at least: ethyl alcohol (190 proof), a steady 
48¢/gal. base; acetone, 814¢/lb.; ethyl acetate (85-88%), 11¢. 

The butyls, too, are firm: for the acetate and buty] alcohol 13¢/Ib. 
(All prices are tank quantities. ) 








At least one chemical intermediate will also remain at present 
levels despite the general price bumping due next week. Flake beta-naphthol 
will not be boosted above the current 3214¢/lb. (c.l.), although the pow- 
dered will edge up 2¢/lb. 

Other intermediate hikes in sight: anthraquinone, 3¢/lb. (to 88¢, 
c.l.) ; chlorosulfonic acid, 34¢/lb.; acetanilid, 214¢/lb. (tech.) ; anilin, 2¢. 








But the biggest splash in the market-price pool will be made by 
the pending aromatic hydrocarbon increases. Toluene—long in a tight sup- 
ply position because of the government’s TNT and avgas needs—is sched- 
uled for a leading petro-producer’s 2¢/gal. jump July 1. A second supplier 
has just about decided to follow suit. 

Xylol, other aromatics (with one probable exception) will like- 
wise jump 2¢/gal. As of the moment, no immediate change is contemplated 
for the benzene tag. Reason: supply, boosted with imported material, is 
relatively good. 

The aliphatics, too, will be riding this wave of increases. Expected 
hop: 1¢/gal. across the board. 





: 
| 
| 
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Phthalic anhydride market conditions may soon brighten. Loss 
of a major producer’s supply contribution—due to a now nearly three- 
month-old strike—has other domestic suppliers working at capacity levels 
trying to take care of pressing alkyd resins and plasticizer demands. 

Indeed, one producer is reluctantly turning away sales, accepting 
no new orders for July. 

Some relief is in sight in spite of the strike, however, as Barrett’s 
soon-to-be-producing Chicago plant helps ease the phthalic pinch. 











SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending June 22, 1953 





DOWN 
Change New Price Change New Price 
Carbinol, methylisobuty! Oil, linseed, tank cars, 
tanks, divd. $ .005 $ .13 f.0.b., Minneapolis ... $ .005 $ .142 
lodine, crude, Chilean, Tallow, inedible, No. 1 tanks, 
ee es poe 14 1,30 We os eiSuliaee een eee 00125 035 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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Where would the price of pork be if hog cholera 
continued to destroy millions of pigs? It has done 
that since its discovery 120 years ago. One infected 
pig could destroy a herd of 1000 
the 


Hog cholera 


serum, developed during last decade, and 
largely made on Stokes Freeze-drying equipment, 
is eliminating the scourge of hog cholera from the 
world’s stock farms. The same type of Stokes equip- 
ment is used in the preparation of “‘wonder drugs”’ 


which daily save the lives of thousands of humans 


Many watch-springs are now annealed in vacuum to 
modify surface characteristics of the metal, and im- 
prove mechanical properties. The process also offers 
great economies over treatment in controlled, or 
inert, atmosphere. Similarly titanium and zirconium 
sheet and bor stock must be annecled in vacuum 
Indeed, 
oxides, 


reduced to 
must be handied almost entirely under 
vacuum until they reach finished shape 


these metals, after ores are 
In the 
they tend to combine with 
material of the vessels in which they are processed 


presence of air, the 


What converts the dull two-cent slush-metal casting 
to the brilliant piece of costume jewelry? Just three 
millionths of an inch of aluminum! It vaporizes under 
vacuum, deposits itself on the dull surface, and the 
ugly duckling becomes a sparkling decoration. Low- 
cost molded plastic is also used as a base. Over 
the aluminum is applied a lacquer coating. With 
this alone, the aluminum looks like brilliant silver; 
the top-coat can also be dyed in colors which simu- 
ate silver, gold, copper, selenium or other metals 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 
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What is the difference between these two seemingly 
identical castings? One will leak; one will not. 
Both have tiny pores which often occur in casting 
but are quite invisible to the eye. But one of these 
castings has been impregnated with a sealing com- 
pound in Stokes Vacuum impregnating equipment. 
When the compound has hardened, the casting is 
proof agoinst heat and pressure. Many manufac- 
turers are eliminating the cost of rejected castings 


by vocuum-impregnating all castings without test. 


Many businesses are in vacuum processing now, 


and many more will be. 


From the earliest commercial processing of blood plasma — 
a Stokes milestone in vacuum processing — Stokes has led in the 
application of practical vacuum techniques for industry. 


Antibiotics, atomic energy, electronics, radio, diesel locomotives 
... all these and many other modern developments depend on 
vacuum processing techniques and vacuum processing equipment. 


Now comes the application of vacuum processing to the 
making and treatment of titanium and other 
metals destined to make new industrial history. 


Stokes Vacuum Engineering and Stokes equipment are a part of 
that history, as they are of every industrial advance which has 
utilized vacuum processing techniques. Stokes has 

designed, built, and installed more working high-vacuum 
equipment than any other manufacturer. 
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Stokes is FIRST in Vacuum, and Stokes engineers are available 
for consultation on problems of vacuum processing. 


F. J. Strokes MACHINE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 20, Pa. 


STOKES MAKES: High Vacuum Equipment, Vacuum Pumps and Gages / industrial [Tabletting, Powder Metal and Plastics Molding Presses / Pharmaceutical Equipment 
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Are you shut out of foreign markets 
because of the dollar shortage? 


ARE YOU GETTING YOUR 
SHARE OF 


EXPORT SALES? 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR EXPORT SALES 
Selling chemicals to foreign markets is a highly 
technical job, calling for, not only a knowledge 
of the chemical industry, but an export tech- 
nique that is rare. If your own department barely 
meets its costs, or if your present export repre- 
sentative hasn't been doing the job you expect, 
let experts handle it for you. 


A RELIABLE SPECIALIST 

The J. M. Baird Company specializes in the 
export of chemicals, exclusively. Over the years, 
we have built up a selling organization with 
contacts in every country of the world. Our 
agents, travelling everywhere, have an intimate 
knowledge of world chemical markets that can- 
not be matched. 


CURRENCY DIFFICULTIES 
We accept payments in soft currencies—do you? 
Our experts meet exchange with 
barter and “‘triangular’’ transactions that get 
the wanted goods into the hands of the buyers. 
You have no foreign credit risks. You are paid 
in dollars always. 


SALES PROMOTION 
Your products get the push that the thousands 
of dollars a year we spend for advertising abroad 
can give. Increase your sales by broadening your 
markets, obtain new uses for your products 
abroad and benefit by the economies your larger 
volume will yield. 


NO OBLIGATION TO INQUIRE 
Expanded facilities now enable us to represent 
3 or 4 additional producers. If you feel your 
export sales are not what they should be, talk 
it over with us, no obligation of course. 


The J. M. Baird 
Company 


254 W. 31st St.e New York 1, N.Y. 


restrictions 














DAVIES NITRATE CO. INC. 
118 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
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FORMULATOR SMITH: Sees piastisols weaning away rubber-product customers, as 


vinyl resin toys hit a “growing” market. 


Rubber-Plastisol Squeeze 


It’s not likely that the little four-year- 
old “mother,” cuddling her dolls, or the 
baby in the play-pen happily chewing 
on his bright-colored “Penny Penguin” 
squeeze toy, would think about chem- 
ical markets in conjunction with the 
prized possessions; but one segment of 
of the chemical process. industries is 
vitally concerned about the materials 
being used by toy makers. 

Shaping up this week is evidence 
pointing to the growing competition 
between rubber and the newer viny] 
plastisols for the estimated $10-15 
million/year squeezable doll business. 
Plus, of course, a host of other possi- 
bilities ranging from the bulb on an 
eyedropper to five-gallon gasoline con- 
tainers. 

If hollow vinyl resin products con- 
tinue their skyrocketing sales spiral in 
the doll field alone, it’s a sure bet that 
rubber will suffer another market-los- 
ing wallop from “plastics”°—and this 
one could amount to a hefty 25-30 
million lbs./year. 

One interesting sidelight: the com- 
petition is not confined to the usual 


_ * Among other market-battle arenas: Floor- 
ing, rainwear, inflatable beach playthings, 
garden equipment. 


company vs company scramble. In 
some instances, toy manufacturers are 
seeing their plastisol departments suc- 
cessfully weaning customers away 
from their rubber products sections. 
Tom Smith (see cut), president of 
Sun Rubber Co. (Barberton, O.) 
points out that there is much to recom- 
mend the vinyl resin over the molded 
rubber items. (Sun Rubber, like many 
toy makers in this field, does its own 
formulating, adding plasticizers, ex- 
tenders, etc., to a vinyl resin paste to 
make up its plastisol—the liquid mold- 
ing mixture.) 

Some rock-hard economic plastisol 
encomiums: 

e Labor costs incurred run three 
to four times under those for the 
molded rubber articles. 

e Equipment and raw material in- 
vestments are considerably less. 

e Shapes impossible to produce in 
rubber are a cinch for the resin 
material. 

Plastics Plunge: Sun Rubber, long- 
time rubber products producer, en- 
tered the dolls and toys field via a 
desperation gimmick back in 1929. 
Unable at the time to sell any of its 
regular line of rubber goods, entre- 
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preneur Smith made up a doll-size 
rubber hot water bottle, attached it to 
a limerick-imprinted card and succeed- 
ed in placing it in a nationwide system 
of variety stores. 

From that long-shot payoff, it was a 
short step to the production of rubber 
dolls. These were turned out in six 
parts, then assembled, decorated and 
dressed. 

After snaring the rights to turn out 
rubber reproductions of Walt Disney's 
movie characters—as well as a number 
of other figures—Smith ran up against 
a drive-stopping problem: Sun Rubber 
was spending a lot of money for steel 
molds in which to produce the dolls, 
yet it was impossible to get life-like 
facial and contour details. The prob- 
lem licker proved to be plastisol. 

The vinyl resin liquid turns out, 
in one piece vs the previous six, a toy 
of much better texture and with every 
feature and contour of the mold faith- 
fully executed. 

Since then the company has expand- 
ed its line, now also makes nursery- 
size wheel toys, footballs and baseballs. 

Patent Frowns: But if Sun Rubber 
is bringing joy to small fry, it is also 
furrowing brows of some other hollow 
plastisol producers. Two patents re- 
cently granted the Midwest manufac- 
turer are being eyed by the trade with 
a mixture of envy and hostility. One is 
for a method of making the vinyl resins 
articles in a closed-cavity-mold cast- 
ing; the other covers apparatus to do 
that kind of plastic casting. 

Point of contention raised by not a 
few of the 30 or 40 plastisol toy mak- 
ers is that Sun Rubber’s process and 
the rotational casting machine are 
seemingly similar to some already in 
use. At least one competitor flatly avers 
that the patents aren’t worth the paper 
they’re written on, supports his con- 
tention by the fact no established 
fabricator (as far as he knows) has ac- 
cepted Smith’s license offer. 

Regardless of trade cross-currents, 
however, mass-production rotational 
casting of one sort or another bids fair 
to supplant conventional slush mold- 
ing methods. The latter, briefly, con- 
sists of pouring the liquid mixture into 
a mold, heating just long enough to 
allow the proper amount of the raw 
material to gel against the inside, then 
pouring out the excess liquid. The 
quantity adhering to the mold is re- 
tained and fused. 

Slush molding, obviously, is not an 
ideal method. Economy-minded mold- 
ers are the first to point out that the 
lack of rigid control over the build-up 
process often means using a more-than- 
needed amount of plastisol. Result: 
waste and a thicker-than-necessary toy. 

The automatic rotational casting ma- 
chine—three of which are currently 
turning out Sun Rubber’s 25-30,000 
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talk about compatibility: 


Nonionics outclass all other surface active agents in 
terms of compatibility with fluid systems 


Let’s say your process demands a uniform mixing of 
liquids with solids, or liquids with gases, or liquids with 
other insoluble liquids. The system may contain water, 
or an organic solvent, or a mineral oil. It may be anionic 
in nature or cationic; acid or alkaline. It may contain 
varying concentrations of dissolved salts. Whatever the 
conditions, a nonionic can be formulated compatible with 
and operative in the system. 


In 25 years of manufacturing nonionic surfactants of 
the polyhydric alcohol-fatty acid ester class, Glyco has 
developed over 100 standard products — emulsifiers, 
dispersants, thickeners, anti-foaming agents, etc. — 
which answer most industrial needs. 


Send for our catalog “Esters by Glyco’” for further 
information. 


Gs) eivco PRoDUCTS Co., INC. 


26G Court Street 


Brooklyn 1, New York 
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CHLORINATED 
SOLVENTS 


Ethylene Dichloride 
Propylene Dichloride 
Methylene Chloride 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Perchlorethylene 
Trichlorethylene 
CHEMICAASSOIVENTS 


INCORPORATED 





60 PARK PLACE 
WOrth 2-7763 


* NEWARK 2. N J 
MArket 2-3650 








HERE’S NEW 
OPPORTUNITY 


CORROSION 
RESEARCH MAN 


Have you at least 5 years of industrial 
or institutional experience in the devel- 
opment and formulation of rust pre- 
ventives, protective coatings, petro 
chemicals, wax and oil type hydro- 
carbons, corrosion inhibitors, etc.? 

Also the successful applicant will 
have a creative approach to research 
plus the ability to stimulate co-workers. 

Starting salary is open...the oppor- 
tunity for growth what you make it. 
Write or phone Mr. W. H. Bingham. 
Expense paid interview if not nearby. 


Dearboun 


TRADE MARK 
ee CHEMICAL + ny 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
: WHitehall 4-3273 
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ll-inch-long dolls a day—may well 
open up the entire field of hollow prod- 
ucts to plastisol. Biggest recommenda- 
tions: the vinyl material is measured 
into the mold; and while the mold is 
quickly heated, it is turned in a multi- 
plicity of planes to distribute the plas- 
tic evenly and completely on the inner 
surface of the mold. 

Burgeoning Outlook: At the mo- 
ment, Sun Rubber’s vinyl products 
make up about 30% of the firm’s an- 
nual production, will hit 50% within a 
few months. 

While all squeeze toy makers are 
not switching from rubber to vinyl 
resins, some, like Molded Latex Prod- 
ucts (Paterson, N.J.) rated among the 


+ . + . + . . . . . © . ° 


world’s top manufacturers of viny] doll 
parts, have long since passed that 50% 
plastic-production mark. The latex pio- 
neer, however, does not see rubber be- 
ing squeezed completely out of the toy 
market, feels the older material will 
continue to have the edge in larger 
toys. 

But there’s no doubt that vinyl 
plastisols are tops for colorful, soft 
and realistic-to-touch dolls and toys 
that won’t fade nor—important where 
youngsters are involved—be damaged 
if sterilized in boiling water. And with 
three and a half million babies born in 
the U.S. each year, the market—as pro- 
ducers punningly point out—is certain- 
ly a growing one. 


Alkaline Gulf Stream 


Teamed with a fast-running chlorine market, caustic 





soda is being pressed for more outlets. 


Rising production, thin local trade intensify caustic dis- 





posal problem for Gulf Coast region. 


Consultant Tonn’s solution: 


court local and foreign 





customers, make chlorine without caustic. 


Columbia - Southern Chemical _ last 
week disclosed it was going onstream 
with more chlorine sy caustic soda 
at its Natrium, W. and Corpus 
Christi, Tex., roel This latest in- 
dustry increase will presumably add 
several hundred tons daily to the 
country’s expanding chlorine supply. 

Unfortunately, hand in hand with 
the wanted chlorine will pour forth a 
slightly greater quantity of not-so- 
eagerly-sought-after caustic soda. 

Down in the Gulf Coast region, the 
growing imbalance of chlorine vs 
caustic demands (CW, Apr. 4) is an 
especially live issue. This week Con- 
sultant William H. Tonn, Jr., apprised 
CW of just how critical the caustic 
soda situation could become. 

Bill Tonn’s recent study of caustic 
soda in the Southwest points up these 
observations: 


e Production of caustic soda in the 
Gulf Coast area is now approaching 
half the entire U.S. output. 

e Potential production capacity in 
the region could probably account for 
as much as 61% of total output. 

e In sharp contrast with the pro- 
ducers’ record, consumers along the 
Gulf Coast take a mere 12% of the 
output of their own area. The remain- 
der of the caustic soda must be dis- 
posed of elsewhere. 

e The rate of increase in chlorine 
consumption is roughly twice as great 
as for co-product caustic soda. Result- 
ing outlook: the problem of overpro- 
duction and disposal of caustic will 
become evermore urgent as the de- 
mand for chlorine balloons. 

e Because each unit of chlorine 
manufactured by the electrolytic proc- 
ess simultaneously turns out 1.125 


Caustic Soda Consumption Pattern in Gulf Coast 


Region 
Industry Tons per Year Per Cent 
Petroleum refining 127,800 71 
Chemicals 18,000 10 
Redistribution 7,200 4 
Synthetic rubber 5,400 3 
Creameries, Bottlers, Breweries 5,400 3 
Miscellaneous 5.400 3 
Textiles 3.600 2 
Soap 3,600 2 
Paper and pulp 1,800 1 
Vegetable oil refining 1,800 1 
Totals 180,000 100 
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TONN: His figures pinpoint a caustic 
concentration. 


units of co-product caustic, top-heavy 
demand for the former aggravates, in 
view of this unfavorable chlorine 
caustic production ratio, the supply 
surplus of the latter. 

High Concentration: As detailed by 
Tonn, 1,475,000 tons/year of caustic 
soda pours from the cells of a dozen 
companies in the area. 

Pinpointing the producers even 
further: approximately 1,150,000 tons 
annual capacity (nearly one-third the 
entire country’s) is concentrated in an bo Ow C Gi n yo U U se 
almost direct 450-mile line extending 
from Solvay’s Baton Rouge, La., plant 


to Columbia-Southern’s cells at Corpus 9 
Christi, Tex. (see map). e 
Few Takers: The market for caustic 


in the Southwest is dominated, as are 
most other operations, by one princi- p : 
pal industry: petroleum. Of the 180,- ®@ Koppers Styrene Monomer is a the manufacture of styrene resins 
000 tons of caustic soda now absorbed colorless, liquid, aromatic hydro- for the coating and impregnation 
locally, 127,800 tons (71%) according carbon in a state of high purity. Its of porous and fibrous materials, in 
to Tonn’s figures, is consumed in vari- chemical possibilities in polymers the manufacture of polyester lami- 
ous steps of petroleum refining. (For and copolymers have found wide nating resins, styrenated drying oils 
a complete estimated breakdown of application in the manufacture of and styrenated alkyds for paints, 
end uses see table.) polystyrene plastics and synthetic enamels and varnishes, and in pour 
The Gulf Coast caustic soda con- rubbers, including GR-S Rubber point depressors for lubricants. 


sumption pattern is in sharp contrast for tires and other rubber-styrene Seysens Bimbomnet ie also a vece- 
to the over-all national picture. One f h , A 
copolymers for shoe soles, floor 


estimate ranks the top four U.S. con- , tile chemical raw material, yielding 
sumers this way: tiles, rubber mechanical goods. organic intermediates useful for 
lndustey Per cont of total Polystyrene and styrene copolymer further chemical synthesis. Investi- 

' consumption latices are used in water base paints gate it now. Styrene is supplied in 

Chemical manufacturing 26.7 and = re and other materials tank-car, tank-truck, and 55- gallon 
Rayon and film : coatings. drum quantities. Write for Bulletin 


Petroleum refining ‘ Styrene Monomer is used also in C-1-119. 
Paper and pulp 


The continually expanding refining 
capacity will, of course, draw off in- 


a 
creasing amount of caustic. The catch K Ch 
is, petroleum expansion will probably 0 p e if S e m I 4 d S 
not keep pace with the swift-running 


chlorine market. Tonn estimates that 


® 
an increase in petroleum feed stock of KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 





1,000 bbls./day will add a mere 25 Chemical Division, Dept. CW-6273, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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You'll get more attention 
with your BG advertising 


You'll attract more buyers, too... when 
you let the BUYERS’ GUIDE of Chemi- 
cal Week take your product to the heart 
of America’s biggest industrial market. 


25,000 all-paid circulation. 3 Directory 
Sections .. . Chemicals & Raw Materials 
—Equipment & Containers—Company 
Catalogs. And units are available to fit 
every ad budget . . . in this complete, 
most widely distributed buying refer- 
ence serving the market. Published — 
September 19th. Closing — July 1st. 


Write or call today about your space in 
the... 


© henna! 


Buyers - ieee : 





Gude $ssue Of : 


Chemical 
emical 4. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Caustic Soda Plants in Gulf Coast Region 


1. Diamond Alkali Co. — Pasadena, Tex.; 
Pine Bluff. Ark. 

2. Champion Paper and Fibre Co. — 
Pasadena, Tex. 

3. Dow Chemical Company — Freeport, 
Tex.: Velasco, Tex. 

4. Gulf Oil Corp. — Port Arthur, Tex. 

5. C bia-Southern Chemical Co. — 
Corpus Christi, Tex.; Lake Charles, La. 

6. Mathieson Chemical Co. — Lake 
Charles, La.; McIntosh, Ala. 





7. “hd Process Corp. — Baton Rouge, 
a. 

8. Southern Advance Bag Corp. — Hodge. 
La. 

9. Monsanto Chemical Co. — Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; Anniston, Ala. 

10. Algonquin Chemical Co. (National Dis- 
tillers) — Huntsville, Ala. 

1l. Arvey Corp. — Memphis, Tenn. 

12. Frontier Chemical Co. — Denver City, 
Tex.: Wichita, Kan. 










100,000 tons 
MEXICO 








180,000 tons 
CONSUMED \, 


420,000 tons 
155,000 tons to U.S. EASTERN COAST 


FOREIGN 








CAUSTIC SODA: Call for chlorine brings more a-running. 


tons/year to the oil refiners’ caustic 
appetite. 

Over Land and Sea: With the larg- 
est consumers located outside the Gulf 
Coast, caustic makers find that ship- 
ping operations play a major role in 
disposing of their product. 

The 1,295,000 tons made but not 
consumed locally leave the area by 
several routes: 

e Almost half (600,000 tons) is 
barged up the Mississippi River. Rail 
shipments to the Midwest are insig- 
nificant. Reason: low-price caustic 
soda can’t bridge the difference in 
rates. Typical gap: 50% liquid caustic 
(the usual form) bears a Houston-to- 
Chicago rail rate of $25.08/ton versus 
a barge rate of $7.86/ton. 

e Coastwise shipments via barge 
and ocean-going vessels account for 
420,000 tons. These loads are bound 
for points well up the Atlantic sea- 
board. And despite the much greater 
water distance, the steamer rate from 
Houston to New York, for example, 
is only $22.04/ton compared with rail 
costs of $32.66/ton (for 50% liquid). 

e Because of proximity, a sizable 


amount (over 100,000 tons) can be 
and is shipped to Mexico by rail. How- 
ever, sale of large quantities to that 
country is limited by government reg- 
ulations. 

e Also steaming out are some 155,- 
000 tons bound for other foreign 
countries. 

Time For Action: “Sooner or later,” 
warns Tonn, “there will be an over- 
production of caustic soda if the pres- 
ent trend continues.” 

The Gulf Coast producers, with 
their highly concentrated output, are 
obviously in position to observe the 
rising tide at an early date. Just what 
can they do if and when the flood 
comes? 

They have at least three courses of 
action, counsels Tonn. They can: 

e Encourage foreign markets by 
expanding on a long-term sales basis. 

e Manufacture chlorine via a proc- 
ess not producing caustic soda. 

e Make a positive effort to bring 
in new local customers; big takers, 
such as rayon, film, or pulp and paper 
makers, would be especially welcome. 
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problems is an historic part of Niagara's service to industry. 


’ 
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NIALK® Carbonate of Potash 


Unsurpassed purity has won for NIALK Carbonate of 
Potash unqualified acceptance in many industries. 
Among these is the food industry, where Carbonate of 


Potash is used in the ‘“‘Dutching Process” to impart to 
fine chocolate a distinctive bittersweet flavor. 


a Constant research, strict quality control and a knowl- 
edge of the needs of industry have made this NIALK 
product—like every NIALK product—second to none 
in its field. 





NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


als 
a Mele fe mele imel-din ia CAUSTIC POTASH 
CARBONATE OF POTASH PARADICHLOROBENZENE 


CAUSTIC SODA ethylene 
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ANTS 
OF ORONITE’S DRY AND LIQUID SURFACT 
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New liquid Dispersant NI-W 


fi Better D-4.0 — flakes, granules or powder Low Sudsing 


Easy Rinsing—No Residue 
Fast, Thorough Wetting 


High Detergency | 
Rapid Wetting | 

















Thorough Emulsification h Exceptional Detergency 
Excellent Dispersion Neutrality and Stability 
eae || Solubility and Dispersibility 
| Compatibility with Anionic 
Stability in Solution | and Cationic Compounds 
Compare new, better D-40 for efficiency and : New water-soluble Dispersant NI-W is a clear, 


——— 


performance — you'll agree there just isn’t a 
better all-around surfactant. Economical D-40 
is almost odorless, has a whiter white color, 
is caking resistant, has high foam stability in 
presence of grease. Oronite’s higher active 


light-colored nonionic surfactant. It is both 
heat and chemically stable—effective in hard or 
soft water. Very adaptable for manufacture of 
economical, high-quality formulations. Its new 
companion product, Dispersant NI-O, is an out- 


—— 


D-60 is also better than ever. 





standing emulsifier for water-in-oil emulsions. 





Contact nearest Oronite office for product data and samples. 


Nias 
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ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
STANDARD OIL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG., DALLAS 1, TEXAS 








SPECIAL TiS. 


SILICONE IN FOR CUP GREASE: Aim’s the same, but a capsule of 


silicone replaces five pounds of grease. 


Though foam’s a broad industry problem, defoaming 





compounds still rate as sales stepchildren. 
There’s nothing approaching a cure-all—but 2-ethyl 





hexanol, tributyl phosphate, and silicones are among top foam- 


quenchers. 


Food industry looks like a major outlet, with still- 





unsolved problems. As yet, only a silicone has full FDA approval. 


Aside from the movie industry, which 
has made something mighty nice out 
of the bubble bath, few industries 
have found foam anything but a prob- 
lem. And today, despite the increas- 
ing attention given to ways of sub- 
duing froth, chemicals that can ac- 
complish it are still somewhat of a 
sales sideline. 

Perhaps responsible for this attitude 
has been the difficulty in determining 
the size of the market for antifoamers 
—even firms most interested in broad- 
ening outlets for their products are 
reluctant to put forth a guess as to 
the potential. Largely, this is due to a 
couple of facts: though the need is 
vast, no firm has any assurance that 
its products can be widely applicable, 
and the quantities of the foam-quench- 
er required for a particular job are 
generally trifling compared to other 
outlets. 

It adds up to a situation where few 
firms can send salesmen around simply 
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to sell antifoamers; and few can main- 
tain a lab to uncover defoaming po- 
tentialities of their products. Current- 
ly, most stick to a policy of “reminder” 
ads, devised to point out from time to 
time that certain foam problems—may- 
be similar to yours—have been solved. 

But there are still some firms active- 
ly pushing antifoamers. One of the 
new gadgets that permits industry to 
try froth-stopper conveniently is Dow 
Corning’s aerosol unit containing Anti- 
foam A. In lab or pilot plant, a touch 
of the button determines if the silicone 
will do the trick. 

Outgo Growth: And industry has 
found that there are a number of 
tricks that bubble-quellers can do. 
Today production of a number of 
volume products is closely dependent 
on the use of antifoamers. Antifoam 
specialists are reluctant to make a 
firm list, but the textile industry (kier 
boiling), the paint industry (resin mak- 
ing, and in latex base paints), the pro- 


PAPER SIZING: No bubbles for a smoother 
sheet, and an antifoamer does it. 


Holding Down the Foam 


duction of steam for almost any in- 
dustry, and high-detergency motor 
oils demand the anti-frothers—but the 
list is virtually endless. Defoamers 
even find application in vet medicine 
—a cow that has become bloated from 
overeating green clover can be eased 
by a dose of silicone. 

The diversity of application has de- 
manded a diversity of products, and 
it is difficult to pinpoint products most 
widely used. Probably most widely 
employed are higher alcohols like 2- 
ethyl-hexanol and diisobutyl carbinol 
(both Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. products), and tributyl phos- 
phate (Commercial Solvents Corp.). 
Silicones have become a major factor, 
but there are no firm figures on con- 
sumption for defoaming purposes of 
any products. 

Bubble Troubles: A firm with a 
foam problem must frequently work 
out a solution for itself. In many cases, 
companies have devised and patented 
their own defoaming ideas—some me- 
chanical, and some making use of a 
chemical. Or they can work with firms 
that offer defoamers. 

Another approach might be to call 
in a researcher who has specialized 
in studies of foam. Such an expert is 
Sidney Ross (Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N.Y.). Ross has dealt 
with a variety of foam situations, prob- 
ably knows as much about them as 
anyone. 

Besides knowing most of the cases 
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Tall Tale 


Take Paul Bunyan now, he was born 
to do big things. Outgrew his first 
cradle in a week, and his second an’ 
third before they was even finished. 
Finally put him in a twenty-foot 
trough his old man built overnight 
and anchored off Kittery Point. But 
Paul got restless out there and rocked 
so hard he made a tidal wave that 
swamped towns from Bath to Ban- 
gor. Hearin’ folks talking about what 
to do with him, Paul wades ashore 
and disappears into the tall timber, 
wearing his cradle like a cap. 


to Fabulous Fact 


Same’s true of silicones. Ever since 
they were born in a laboratory at 
Corning Glass Works, silicones have 
outgrown their kettles and stills 
faster than Dow Corning could build 
them. And we've built them fast. 
Productive capacity was doubled, 
redoubled and doubled again in the 
first eight years. We're celebrating 
our Tenth Anniversary by building 
new plants faster than ever because 
engineers have learned that silicones 
make the impossible practical. 


They're among the Fabulous Facts 
of our times . . . facts that match 
the tall tales retold in these col- 
umns and assembled now in a useful 


new SILICONE booklet entitled 
Tall Tales 
and Fabulous Facts | 


Like the tall tales our ancestors 
told to make the dark forests and 
endless plains seem less over- 
whelming, silicones happily 
resolve complex problems in 
design, production and mainte- 
nance. 






First in Silicones 


Midland, Michie 


DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


TWELFTH OF A SERIES 


Dow Corning Corporation » Department BR~G « Midland, Michigan 











Name. Title. 
Address 
City Zone. State. 
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where foaming has been licked, Ross 
can point to areas where it still needs 
further attention. A top field for fu- 
ture research is the food industry. At 
present, only one product, DC Anti- 
foam A, has been thoroughly tested 
by the Food & Drug Administration— 
it is ruled safe in concentration up to 
10 parts per million. Otherwise, the 
FDA has had no defoamer called to 
its attention for approval. Under pres- 
ent regulations, FDA can halt use of 
additives only on a direct court order 
after a product has been seized in 
interstate commerce. 

Multiple Approaches: In choosing a 
defoamer, cost, concentration, and 
persistency are prime considerations. 
Cost has been a major deterrent in 
use of silicones. Although used in 
exceedingly small concentrations, their 
cost ($3-4/lb.) makes it hard for them 
to compete in some cases with com- 
pounds that cost a fraction of a dol- 
lar. 

In broad outline, defoamers can be 
examined by type. 

Certainly among the most widely 
used are higher alcohols. Octyl alco- 
hol and nonyl alcohol (Carbide and 
Carbon Corp.’s 2-ethyl hexanol and 
diisobutyl carbinol) are effective, 
alone or sometimes in combination, 
for defoaming where waste sulfuric 
acid is neutralized with calcium car- 
bonate. They are also used in the 
paper industry, and in manufacture 
of printing inks and glues. Amy] and 
caprillic alcohols, and some polyalkyl 
glycols and their derivatives are also 
used. 

Fermentation processes, yeast man- 
ufacture, and production of penicillin 
often make use of fats and fatty acids. 
Nopco Vegifat Y (Nopco Chemical 
Co., Harrison, N.J.) typifies an effec- 
tive mixture of long- and short-chain 
fatty acids. Milk sugar production de- 
mands a defoamer on the order of fat- 
ty acid esters—like Atlas Powder Co.’s 
Span 20 (sorbitan monolaurate). Both 
Nopco and Atlas offer other fatty acid 
defoamers, or esters, as does Glyco 
Products Co. Inc. (Brooklyn, N.Y.). 

Boiler-water foaming, a bother in 
nearly every industry using high- 
pressure steam, has provided a grow- 
ing market for Dearborn Chemical 
Co.’s (Chicago) Anti-Foams, which are 
essentially high molecular weight al- 
kene polyamides. Stearamide was the 
compound that pointed to potentiali- 
ties for the polyamides, chemicals 
that have found use in manufacture of 
paper stock, glue, starch and casein 
solutions as well as in boiler waters. 

Effective Eight: Glycols with at 
least eight carbon atoms, and their 
hydroxyl ethers have been used as 
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HERE’S YOUR MOST CONVENIENT AGENT 
FOR SULFATION AND CHLOROSULFONATION 


DU PONT CHLOROSULFONIC ACID 





For Sulfation... 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+e» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


286. us PAL Ore 
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GRASSELLI CHEMICALS 


FOR INDUSTRY INCLUDE: 
C. P, Reagents Aluminum Chloride 
Formic Acid 


Aluminum Sulphate (I.F.) 
Lactic Acid Sodium Metasilicate 
Muriatic Acid Sodium Silicate 
Nitric Acid ‘Sodium Thiosulfate 
Sulfwric Acid Zine Chloride 
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For Chiorosulfonation . . . 
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Readily transportable, Du Pont Chlorosulfonic Acid offers manu- 
facturers an exceptionally convenient and efficient means of sulfat- 
ing and chlorosulfonating organic compounds. 


For sulfation, theoretical quantities without an excess of acid are 
usually sufficient—resulting in important advantages over oleum 
or sulfuric methods, including less char formation. Chlorosulfonic 
acid gives a- purer finished product . . . the hydrogen chloride 
liberated during reaction passes off freely as a gas. Sulfation with 
chlorosulfonic acid in the manufacture of synthetic detergents is 
widely used. Due to the trend toward lower inorganic sulfate con- 
tent in alcohol sulfates, chlorosulfonic acid is finding ever-increasing 
use as a sulfating agent. 


Important physical properties of this acid are: 


INI gio5i's-5 wi ba eNGh oc cccccvctsccnacas 1.752 
I a eo edie cisrcs occa cecceccsseces 311°F. 
IGA iba Wrahigns Gusgine <c ese ecnnaccae —ii2zF. 
WINER 3 cas kis wap pacvonuiccass ee 0.282 BTU/Ib./°F. 

between 59°F. and 176°F. 
Vapor Pressure...................... 0.8 mm Hg. at 86°F. 


2.5 mm Hg. at 100°F. 
11.0 mm Hg. at 140°F. 
The chlorosulfonating ability of chlorosulfonic acid to produce sul- 
fonyl chlorides in one step is important in the field of pharmaceuticals 
—especially in the manufacture of sulfonamides. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE the many profitable applica- 
tions of chlorosulfonic acid for use in your manufacturing processes. 
Simply send in the coupon below for free technical literature or 
write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


eset kl A he RTE mee ee 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me more information about chlorosuifonic acid. I am 
interested in using it for. 
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YOUR FILTERING PROBLEM A SPECIAL ONE? 


Then it’s even more important that you find out what PORO-STONE filtration can do. Shown 


© permanent filter media 


ADAMS 


PORO-STONE ° backwash without disassembly 


e ‘‘packaged"’ ready for use 
e with or without filter aid 


R. P. ADAMS CO., INC. 


FEATURES 


— 





below is an Adams packaged plant for 
continuous filtration af molten phospho- 
rus. Whether “special” or “standard” 
your filtering problem is met by experi- 
enced engineering and competent pro- 
duction at R. P, Adams. 


Write for Bulletin No. 431 


240 E. PARK DR. 
BUFFALO 17, N. Y. 








Water cools 
itself with a 
C-R Chill-Vactor 


A Chill-Vactor is a three-stage steam-jet 
vacuum unit which serves to flash-cool water 
and certain other liquids through tempera- 
tures down to 32°F, No chemical refrigerant 
is used. There are no moving parts. Water 
literally “cools itself” by partial evaporation 
at high vacuum. Vacuum refrigeration is us- 
ually less expensive than mechanical refriger- 
ation in first cost as well as operating cost. 


: Chill-Vactors are producing chilled water 
in industrial plants throughout the world. 
They are cooling chemical solutions, fruit 


Main Office: 751 
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juices, milk, whiskey mash, etc. 
other baked goods have been vacuum cooled 
successfully for years. Other products, such 
as lettuce, spinach, celery and other leafy 
vegetables, are being cooled to temperatures 
around 33°F. in quantities up to 200 cars a 
day. 


Bread and 


The Chill-Vactor is only one type of steam- 
jet Evactor manufactured by Croll-Reynolds. 
Let our technical staff help you with any or 
all of your vacuum problems. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., INC. 


Central 
New York Office 17 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
CHILL-VACTORS + STEAM JET EVACTORS + CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


Avenue, Westfield, New Jersey 








SPECIALTIES. . 


foam-quenchers in textile processing, 
in cleaning machines using alkalies, 
phosphates, silicates or soaps; in pulp 
and paper manufacture; boiler water; 
sewage disposal plants—in just about 
as many applications as any single 
class of compounds. Wyandotte sells 
two such products, Foamacide L and 
A (basically di-tertiary amylphenoxy- 
ethanol). 

Related to the ethers are the oxazo- 
lines; Commercial Solvents Corp.’s 
Alkaterges fit in this classification, and, 
with mineral oil, have been used in 
defoaming penicillin fermentation 
tanks. 

Commercial Solvents’ tributy] phos- 
phate is the largest selling of the phos- 
phate defoamers—for use in latex base 
paints, for example. But Victor Chem- 
ical Works’ sodium octyl phosphate 
and Carbide and Carbon Chemical’s 
trioctyl phosphate compete in many 
areas, 

In aqueous systems, metallic soaps 
have proved effective. Nopco’s 1333 
and 1497, aluminum stearates, are 
typical of the antifoamers based on 
the palmitates and stearates of alumi- 
num, calcium, magnesium, etc. They 
have application in paper making and 
and glue manufacture, etc. 

Among the newest compounds to 
make a name as antifoamers are the 
silicones. Dow Corning offers its Anti- 
foam A; General Electric has four 
defoamers, Linde Air Products (sub- 
sidiary of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp.) sells its X-12. Plaskon has not 
yet entered the field. 

The silicones have proved widely 
applicable. Cost has been a draw- 
back—nevertheless, the silicones have 
turned up as froth-killers in high-de- 
tergency motor oils, in the manufac- 
ture of phenolics, in paints, and some 
distillation processes. 

Drop in the Bucket: Concentration 
of the defoamer depends on product 
and application. They are generally 
used in very small amounts, a few 
parts per million or a fractional per- 
centage. Occasionally they are used 
up to 2% by weight. But even 2% 
is a discouragingly small volume out- 
let, one that is often further narrowed 
by difficulties in evenly dispersing the 
antifoamer. Where only a few parts 
per million of the defoaming agent 
are required, it is frequently put in a 
liquid carrier, which can be easily 
added to the troublesome foam. 

All these complications help stretch 
the list of antifoamers—a list that 
seems long even when sketched light- 
ly. But industry experts agree that the 
list will be a lot longer before all foam 
problems are whipped. 
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There’s Plenty 
of POWER in 
Outstate Michigan 
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Ample electric power is a must for industry. 

The electric supplier must not only keep 
abreast of industry’s present needs but also 
plan ahead so that power will be ready as in- 
dustry expands, 

Some of America’s largest and most suc- 
cessful industries have developed in Outstate 
Michigan. This is proof that electric service — 
among other factors—bhas been favorable. 


Dedication of Consumers Power Compa- 
ny’s new Justin R. Whiting Plant in June is 
further evidence that this company, supply- 
ing electric service in 60 Michigan counties, 
expands to meet industry’s needs. 

Since the end of World War II Consumers 
Power Company has almost doubled its elec- 
tric generating capacity. Still more capacity is 
under construction. 


Check “These A2duantages of Outstate Michigan 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers >» In the Great Market Center of America 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies » Diversified Industries % No State Income Tax 
% Desirable Plant Sites % Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 
% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities % A Foremost Vacation Area 


N-34 


Black area on map shows 


‘i soon a by FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT Industrial Development Department 
onsumers Power Company CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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mh (Box No.): Address _— nearest you 


( 
Michigan Ave. (11) 
FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


MANAGEMENT SERIES 


EVANS 











EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELSPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. .. 17, N. Y. 


. © 





JAMES P. O'DONNELL 





Engineers 











ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical Eiee- 
frochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analyses & Reports 


Greenville South Carolina 








Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
LABORATORY SERVICES 


Write for price schedule 
P.O. Box 2059 @ Madisor *. Wisconsin 
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Graduate Chemi 9g or Chemist with 
training in statistical methods which should in- 
clude courses in analysis of variance, mathemati- 
cal statistics, theory of sampling, etc. Previous 
industrial experience desirable but not necessary. 
Large Chemical Company located in Southwest. 
Salary open. P-8087, Chemical Week. 
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AVAILABLE 


Ideas, Imagination, Experience 


Top-rung sales executive, comparatively young in 
years (46) but thoroughly experienced in the 
chemical business (25 years) seeks broad 
portunities, greater responsibilities. 


Posi*lon held: Vice-president, general manager, 
director of a substantial chemical concern. 


Major experience: Developed and directed 
e Executive policies 
Sales policies 
¢ Purchasing 
¢ Production 
© Advertising 
Could be available within a reasonable oi lo 
cation immaterial. Minimum salary: $25, 
PW 8182 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St.. New York 36. N. Y. 


er Op- 














Selling Opportunity Wanted 


Technical Sales—Energetic chemist with ex- 
tensive background in product development and 
technical sales service in Lacquers, inks, ad- 
hesives, and coatings for the paper converting 
and shoe and leather industries om vol connection 
with manufacturer or raw material os New 
England territory. RA-8306, Chemica 


SPECIAL SERVICES) 























Wanted at Once 
Chemical Hi Bauipment for Defense Pl Plant Work 
utoc 
Centrifuges 
Dryers 
Filters 


Mixers 





Pressers 
Pulverizers 
Tan 
Interested in complete plants—elther now operating 
or idle. Gi . oy oe when writing 
Chemical Week 
330 W. Sand St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








WANTED 
PROCESS MACHINERY INCLUDING 
Vacuum Dryers Columns 
Reaction Kettles Pulverizers 
Packaging and Wrap- 
Rotary Filters ing Ea 
Filter Presses 


we a consider operating or idle plant. 
P. 0. Bex (351, Chureh St. Sta, N.Y. & N.Y. 


[1 DEALERS in used-surpius 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 


Largest and Oldest Dealer 
in Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 2, WN. J. 









































CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING 


Complete facilities for limited or volume spray 
drying. We offer over 20 years experience. 
SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N. J. 2-1829 








Truland Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 


AVAILABLE CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES 
Distillation, Extractions 
Png a ‘Fractionations 

Drum Lots- Tank Cars 

All Types of Crude Mixtures 
By- PAL. sg Residues, Wastes 
Contaminated Solvents 


Box 426, Union, N. J. UNionville 2-7360 


__ EQUIPMENT.-sed-surplus 


WANTED 


























Organic Chemist, Asst. Research Director of 
large ethical drug firm, desires management or 
laboratory position in NY-NJ metropolitan area. 
Experienced in research, development and fine 
chemicals. PW-8283, Chemical Week. 





Vice-Pres. Chemical Specialities. Experienced 
Sales Administration, Production. Available July 
Ist. PW-8310, Chemical Week. 





AVAILABLE 





Vision, Enterprise, Ability 
Experienced Executive, early 50’s, seeks 
opportunity with progressive firm where 
results will be criterion for rewards. N. Y 
area preferred. 
Successful record Sales, 
ment, Management, 
Import-Export. 

As Mftrs. Rep’t developed supply-sources 
and new customers for unusual bulk chemi- 


cals & oils on contract basis. Especially 
interested in 


Market _Develop- 
Production, Financing, 


¢ Petrochemicals 
e Intermediates 
e Rare Metals 
© Specialties 
PW 8247 Chemical Week 
330 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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For Sale 
Abbe Ball & Pebble aoe aa oom, First Mach. 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y 


Centrifugals, 40” ” Bird Con. Fis Mach. Corp., 
157 Hudson St., N.Y. 


Crusher, Taylor, 42” x ae gs roll. Heat & 
Power Co., Inc. 70 Pine St. »__N.Y.: 5 sa 

Dryer, Double Drum, Buflovak, 34" x 36”, 
Perry Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 
Filter, Monel, 5’x3’ Feinc. Heat & Power Co., 
Inc. 70 Pine St., N.Y. 5. Hanover 2-4890. 
Filters: Shrivers, Sperry, Sweetland, etc. Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 


Kiln, 4’x30’x34”. “Heat & Power Co., 
70 Pine $ St., N.Y. 5, Hanover (Sa ot 
Mixers; W. & P. to 300 Tow a First Mach. 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N. 

Pebble Mill, , Abbe 32” ie". —" “lined: 
Perry Equip. 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 
Reactors weatarene ° te 500, gal. First Mach. | Corp., 
157 Hudson St., N 


Simpson intensive ake: 3’ 




















Inc., 














span complete. 








Equipment Clearing House, Inc., 285 10th St., 
Bklyn., N.Y. , 
Tanks, $/S—16,000 gal. to 212 gal. Perry 


Equipment Corp., 
Tanks, Steel, 


1415 N. 6th, Phila, 22, Pa. 


15,000 gal. 970’3” coil, 40 HP 











vert. agitator, Perry a veenent Corp., 1415 N. 
6th St., Phila. 22, 
Tanks, S/S—16, i tat to 2! gal. Perry 


Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 





Your First Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST MACHINERY oon. 


157 Hudson St. Non 
Phone WORTH 4- 





R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 





Largest stock of used chemical 
equipment in the United States 
60 Years of Leadership 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNlonville 2-4900 


|/NC HEM VCS WANE) 


BUYERS OF SURPLUS 


CHEMICALS — OILS — SOLVENTS 
DRUGS — RESINS — WAXES 
PLASTICS — COLOR — ETC. 

BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Worth 4-5120 




















CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


READY TO BUY 
CHEMICALS, PLASTICIZERS SOLVENTS 
DRUGS, PHARMACEUTICALS 
PIGMENTS, COLORS, OAKES, eT 
commaeas. SERVICE camoraTion 
96-02 Coover Saee aon York 5, N. Y. 
‘er 





DON’T FORGET 





the box number when answering ad- 
vertisements. It is the only way we 
can identify the advertiser to whom 


you are writing. 
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 PUBRCATIONS 


stock. Catalogs issued. Canner’s Inc., Dept. Cw, 
Boston 19, Mass. 


(BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PLANT FOR SALE 














Metropolitan Area. 65,000 sq. ff. Three story 
brick building. 2 oil-fired boilers over 700 B.H.P. 
each 160 lb. rating. Building sprinklered thruout 
with freight elevators, 185’ loading dock, and 
6,000 sq. ft. yard. Unlimited soft water and city 
sewage. Brick garage 10,000 sq. ft. sprinklered 
and heated. Easily accessible to various som- 
munities, highways and turnpike. Plant now op- 
erating with plentiful local labor. 


BO 8221 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 








this “‘tracers’’ section in mind when you are 


looking for or offering 


EMPLOYMENT 

PERSONNEL 

EQUIPMENT 

SUPPLIES 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CHEMICALS 

PLANTS 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Reaching all levels of management in the 


process industries, ‘‘tracers’’ will take your 


message, quickly and economically to the most 


important men in the field. 


For further information write 


trocers 
CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Polyethylene Treat 


The advantages of polyethylene for 
packaging—its inertness, toughness, 
and flexibility—are also its greatest 
disadvantages, at least to printers. But 
keeping pace with the facilities expan- 
sion for polyethylene production are 
the firms that convert and print poly- 
ethylene film. 

Newest process for making inks ad- 
here to the films is a surface treat- 
ment worked out by Chester Packag- 
ing Products Corp. (Yonkers, N.Y.). 
The firm will say little about its proc- 
ess, which involves oxidizing the sur- 
face to be printed, and which the firm 
figures is safer unpatented. 

Films treated with the Chester proc- 
ess (termed Cheslene TF films) can 
be printed on ordinary flexographic 
process presses, though the flexibility 
and stretchability of the films some- 
what limits the ink choice. 

Chester does not intend to let others 
use its process; firms desiring to make 
use of Cheslene TF will have to buy 
the treated film from Chester. 


For All That Glitters 


Back-to-liquid trend in glass cleaners 
(CW, Apr. 28, ’51) has been getting 
a boost lately from aerosol-dispensed 
products. 

Couple of the recent products to uti- 
lize the convenience appeal of the 
pressurized containers are Sprayway 
Glass Cleaner made by Tru-Pine Co. 
(Chicago) and Shampane, Spee-Dee 
Home Products’ Div. of DeMert & 
Dougherty, Inc. (Aeropak, Chicago). 
Tru-Pine hit the stores with Sprayway 
last August; DeMert & Dougherty is 
just now breaking in its Shampane in 
Chicago. Already a number of other 
packers are probing the possibilities 
of the cleaners. 

They're aiming at a market «they 
estimate at around $13-14 million, 
figure they can offer a number of 
advantages over the common “wax” 
or liquid types. Top points in their 
sales bid are those that liquid makers 
have stressed—the spray is dustfree 
and doesn’t require hard rubbing. To 
that the aerosolers have added a “no 
pumping, no pouring, no dripping” 
pitch, as well as underlining that the 
can won't leak nor break. 

The new products are recom- 
mended for more than just glass— 
enameled appliances, tile and porce- 
lain can be cleaned, too. DeMert & 
Dougherty says its 79¢ container 
polishes 100 windows and appliances. 

Success Recipe: Just what goes into 
these cleaners, the makers hesitate to 
say. Tru-Pine admits to about 15% 
Freon or Genetron, the rest a mixture 


. . . . . 7 . * . . . . 7 


of ethanol and water. DeMert & 
Dougherty claims a new detergent it 
calls Cryston. Both firms declare that 
there is no ammonia in their formu- 
lations. 

Of the competitive items, most of 
the liquid cleaners consist of a water- 
solvent mixture—alcohol, like iso pro- 
panol or Cellosolve—plus a synthetic 
detergent or soap, alkali or other de- 
tergent. “Wax” types generally con- 
tain diatomaceous earth, bentonite 
clay, isopropanol, or Cellosolve, am- 
monia, emulsifying agents and water. 

Tru-Pine’s formulation demands 
that it be pressure-filled through the 
valve, but DeMert & Dougherty won't 
talk about its filling setup for Sham- 
pane just now. However the filling’s 
to be done, the potential in glass 
cleaners looks good, and chances are 
there will soon be more on the market. 


Built-in Parasol 


Popularity of bleached-wood furniture 
has been accompanied by a pair of 
problems: sometimes the wood dark- 
ens; sometimes the finish darkens. To 
halt wood darkening, Hercules Pow- 
der Co. suggests incorporating ultra- 
violet absorbers in nitrocellulose 
lacquers. 

The sun-screeners Hercules chem- 
ists use are Antara Chemicals’ Uvinuls 
400 and 490. About 0.5% Uvinul on 
a lacquer solids basis gives good pro- 
tection with a majority of woods by 
preventing the sunlight-catalyzed sur- 
face action. 

As described in a recent brochure, 
the tests run by Hercules consisted of 
exposing panels of lacquered wood to 
Florida sun (filtered by glass, as would 
be room furniture) for 15 days. Some 
woods—white oak, and black walnut 
—tend to bleach; the absorbers won't 
affect this. 

The u.v. screeners, substituted ben- 
zophenones, were also tried in lac- 
quers at elevated temperatures to de- 
termine their stability under conditions 
of hot spraying (170 F). Efficiency of 
the absorber was not generally de- 
creased by the higher temperatures, 
although prolonged heating appeared 
to damage both screener and lacquer. 

o 
After-Work Wash-Up: Buckeye Prod- 
ucts Co. (Cincinnati) is test-marketing 
a waterless hand cleaner in Dayton. 
For mechanics, machine operators, it 
contains hexachlorophene and lanolin 
in addition to detergent. Sold for 
$2.50/gal. in drums, it is dispensed 
from a polyethylene unit. 

e 
Soap Standards: The American Society 
for Testing Materials is now offering 
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SPECIALTIES“. . sss 


the ’53 edition of its ASTM Standards 
on Soaps and Other Detergents. 

Included in the compilation are 
seventeen specifications for many 
soaps and soap products, nine “specs” 
for special detergents, and nine meth- 
ods of analysis. The booklet sells for 
$2.25. 

The Society is also offering its AS- 
TM Symposium on Statistical Meth- 
ods for Detergent Laboratories. Price 
is $1.25. 

Both papers may be obtained from 
the Society, 1916 Race St. Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 

* 
Puritan’s Progress: With sales in ’53 
better than 23% higher than in a 
comparable period in 52, Puritan 
Chemical Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) has de- 
cided to expand facilities, will enlarge 
the laboratory and offices at its spe- 
cialties plant. 

ae 
Hardy Rollers: Heavy-duty paint roll- 
ers are now offered by American Prod- 
ucts Co. (New York). The high-pile 
lambs’ wooi rollers are built around 
phenolic-coated paper cores, which 
are said to be resistant to solvents, 
thinners and paints. Rollers are sold 
in 9-, 14- and 18-inch widths. 

e 
Tempered: Pitch: To give makers of 
liquid fertilizers and their advertising 
agencies help in preparing accurate 
promotion copy, the National Better 
Business Bureau has recently issued a 
new brochure. 

After checking with authorities in 
state and federal agriculture experi- 
ment stations, the NBB advises: 

e Be cautious in claims of “super”- 
strength soluble fertilizers. Although 
they may be more concentrated when 
packed, they are generally diluted be- 
fore use. 

e Be discreet in talking of the 
benefits of using trace elements. To 
be avoided are exaggerated claims of 
plants “starving” from lack of the 
minor elements. 

e Don’t imply that radioactive 
compounds (used to show how quickly 
plant foods are distributed throughout 
the plant) are present in the material 
as it is sold in stores. 

e Don’t averstress the importance 
of rapid absorption; there is no evi- 
dence that speed is always a benefit. 

e Keep away from implications 
that the results obtained in hydro- 
ponic gardening will be duplicated in 
every garden. 

e Don’t overplay the importance of 
hormones and vitamins in fertilizer 
formulations. 

The NBB’s position has been back- 
ed by the National Fertilizer Assn. 


Chemical Week e June 27, 1953 








‘Todays Paints... 


Science’s ‘Synthetic’ Achievement ! 


Down through the centuries, paints of various types have 
proved man’s most effective means of protecting his handi- 
work against the ravages of time and nature. 

The fact that today’s finishes are able to keep pace with 
modern production techniques is due in large part to the 
substitution of chemically synthesized resins and pigments 
for the fossil gums and natural colors upon which the paint 
maker was once forced to rely. 

RCI, the world’s largest manufacturer of synthetic resins 
and a major producer of chemical pigment colors, congratu- 
lates the paint industry on the skill with which it has em- 
ployed these ingredients in bringing about the innumerable 
improvements achieved in surface coating materials during 
the past thirty years. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Creative Chemistry . . . Your Partner in Progress 


REICH AOL 





Uses of 
RCI Products 


CANVAS, PAPER AND GLASS CLOTH 
LAMINATES: PLYOPHEN cresol, phenolic 
and resorcinol-formaldehyde resins and 
varnishes; RC! polyester resins. 


CARBON PAPER: RC! inorganic chem- 
ical pigment colors. 


CASTINGS: FOUNDREZ powdered phe- 
nolic resins (for the shell molding proc- 
ess); FOUNDREZ liquid phenolic resins and 
FOUNDREZ core oils (for core binders). 


FURNITURE, PLYWOOD, FLOORING, 
HARDBOARD AND CHIPBOARD: 
HYDROPHEN phenolic glues; PLYACIEN 
protein glues; PLYAMINE urea-formalde- 
hyde glues; PLYOPHEN phenolic and re- 
sorcinol-formaldehyde glues. 


LEATHER: BECKOSOL alkyd resins (for 
leather finishes); PLYOPHEN resorcinol- 
formaldehyde resins, SUPER-BECKACITE 
pure phenolic resins, SYNTHE-COPAL 
ester gums (for leather adhesives). 


LINOLEUM: BECKOSOL alkyd resins and 
PENTACITE pentaerythritol resins (for 
linoleum coatings); RCI inorganic chem- 
ical pigment colors. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES AND LACQUERS: 
BECKACITE (1) fumaric, (2) maleic and (3) 
modified phenolic resins; BECKAMINE 
vrea-formaldehyde resins; BECKOLIN 
synthetic oils; BECKOPOL modified phe- 
nolic resins; BECKOSOL (1) phenolated, (2) 
phthalic-free, (3) rosin modified, (4) pure 
drying and (5) pure non-drying alkyd 
resins; KOPOL processed Congo copals; 
PENTACITE pentaerythritol resins; STY- 
RESOL styrenated alkyd resins; SUPER- 
BECKACITE pure phenolic resins; SYNTHE- 
COPAL ester gums; WALLKYO pure dry- 
ing alkyd resins (for alkyd flat wall vehi- 
cles); WALLPOL vinyl-type copolymer latex 
emulsions (for latex flat wall coatings); 
RCI inorganic chemical pigment colors. 


PAPER: BECKAMINE urea-formaldehyde 
resins (for adding wet strength, improv- 
ing the wet rub of starch-clay coatings, 
and waterproofing starch adhesives); 
RCI inorganic chemical pigment colors 
(for paper coloring); STYRESOL styrenated 
alkyd resins (for paper coating). 


PRINTING INKS: BECKACITE fumaric, ma- 
leic and modified phenolic resins; BECKO- 
LIN synthetic oils; BECKOPOL modified 
phenolic resins; RC! inorganic chemical 
pigment colors. 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS: RC! inorganic 
chemical pigment colors. 

WAXES AND POLISHES: BECKACITE 
modified maleic resins; SUPER-BECKACITE 
pure phenolic resins; SYNTHE-COPAL 
ester gums. 
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Carsowax liquid polyethylene glycols are available for immediate shipment 
in four closely controlled molecular weight ranges—200, 300, 400, and 600. 
Carbide and Carbon’s experience in the production of these materials assures you 
that they meet rigid quality controls and guaranteed high quality. 

These water-white, non-volatile liquids are truly versatile chemicals. They are 
humectants, solvents, and lubricants and yet are completely soluble in water. 
These products are heat-stable, inert to many chemical agents, and do not hydro- 
lyze or deteriorate on standing. They are powerful solvents for dyes, drugs, resins, 
proteins, and other difficultly soluble materials, and leave no residual odor in end 
products. The liquid polyethylene glycols are much less volatile than glycerol and 
are 40 to 70 per cent as hygroscopic. Within that range you can get any humec- 
tancy you need. In addition, the two hydroxyl! groups can be esterified with organic 
acids. The diesters of fatty acids form plasticizers with good low-temperature 
properties and the monoesters form excellent surface-active agents that are not 


affected by mild acids or hard water. 


IT’S EASY to see how these polyethylene glycols can serve you. Try 
them in your manufacturing process wherever polyols such as glycerol 
are used. Just call or write our nearest office for trial samples and 
additional technical help. 
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The term * Carbowax” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 





